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ABSTRACT 


This thesis presupposes that America is in a time of 
increasing danger as its relative power in the world declines. 
The paper, in addressing this situation, defines strategv as 
a method of thought. It distinguishes between the more con- 
ceptual strategy and the product of planning, doctrine. Such 
a distinction allows the formulation of a general concept of 
Strategy which remains constant and continuous over time. 

This in turn provides the solid foundation necessary for flexi- 
ble and timely planning in a time of unprecedented change. 

The paper contains four recommendations: 1.) To increase 
Mion ctorrcal and philosophical training of military officers, 
Peco cmulasize the study of the art of war; 2.) To train and 
ootemea dedicated group of strategic planners who rotate 
between field and staff, but whose principle job is planning; 
3.) To centralize the chain of ccmmand in the Department of 
Defense; and 4+.) To decentralize authority in the Department 


of Defense to the greatest extent feasible. 
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"When one has reached an understanding of 

what matersals are furantshed by the world 
anound about ham, and what resources he can 
hope gor A«nside himsels, AL Stahl remarns 

Nip eemecOmanntatye the nase as 4 44 Left 

to operate tn the present, to understand xt, 
to approprrcate At, and to become 4t5 master.” 


John Herman Randakk, Jara., 1940 





i UNTRODUCTION 


"TheRe 45 no OAGantzation in the United 

States whose mtssion is to prepare a 
Atnategae analysis. This 445 a SerKLOUS 

defect in our nationak security policy 
machinery, but it is not Likeky to be 
observed by the average ctvilian official 
because strategic appreciation has nearly 
become a Lost ant; and one does not feel the 
need for Something he has never seen ort known 
CaO. 


Stefan T. Possony & J.E. PournetZe! 


itempaper detines strategy as a method thought that pro- 
poses a framework for the realistic evaluation of national 
security needs and consequently, for the development of stra- 
Mooemdgectrine. It does not offer a specific strategy for 
the United States, nor does it prescribe an organization de- 
Signed to develop a specific strategy. Instead, it provides 
the conceptual foundation that is essential to such tasks. It 
develops the perspective from which reform must be ice 

As will be seen, the key element within which strategy 


Musee oOnematemils Chance, which yields an uncertainty that cannot 


Ithe Strategy ot Technology: Winning the Decisive War 
(Caqibemdeens Mass... Dunellen, 1970), p. 64. 


‘rhe principal theoretical background for this framework 
is largely derived from Carl von Clausewitz, On War, ed. and 
trans. by Michael Howard and Peter Paret (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1976); General d'Armee Andre Beaufre, An 
Pui eumettonm to Stracegy (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 


1965); and Beauftre, Deterrence and Strategy (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1966). 
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be predicted or eliminated. Hence, in an anarchic and hostile 
werld, where each nation must look after itself, ft Cried 1 1 ty 
and timeliness are essential for survival; fee xed site 7) 
adapting to rapidly changing circumstances, and timeliness in 
doing so quickly and correctly. Too often in the past, doc- 
trinal rigidity or dogma has destroyed this flexibility. The 
a olceecexcept In the most extraordinary of circumstances, has 
been disaster. 

Exaile S Ot echisS abound. FOr instance ain 1494. Charles 
VIII of France invaded an Italy unprepared for his new style 
of warfare, and destroyed its political system. Italy's 
Eaoeles, suitable defénse against the slow paced inter-city- 
State warfare of the penninsula, were no match against the 
French artillery. And, Italian mounted troops were no match 
for the Swiss infantry employed by Charles.> 

The cause of this unpreparedness has disturbing parallels 
PMebimeame rican SOCciety today. Italy in the 15th Century was 
a commercial empire that relied primarily on the disorganiza- 
tion of its neighbors for security. Wars were expensive, and 
hence not fought. The unpreparedness for invasion stemmed 
mionmdeldick Of Concern for the art of war which was " ... the 


result of a preoccupation with personal well-being, inextricably 


Seine Gilbert, "Machiavelli: The Renaissance of the Art 
of War,'' in Makers of Modern Strategy (Princeton, N.J.: 
Parmceconmumimyensityerpress, 1945), ppa 8-9. 





connected with a society dominated by finance and commercial 


; 4 : ; 
interest." The result of the French invasion was that 


"To their dismay, the Italians were forced to become 
mere onlookers as their country became the battle- 
field of Europe and the center of attraction for all 
foreigners in search of military renown.... Those who 
speculated about the fate of Italy arrived necessarily 
at the conclusion that the Italians had to reform 
their military institutions if they wanted to equal 
the foreign barbarians and become master in their own 
Hews es. 


Ceteresexanples Of this failure to adapt include the Prussian 
BeteateateJcna in} 1806. There the army=-and tactices--of 
Pecaemiek the Great could not withstand Napoleon and his 
wevolutionary army .° The French and their Maginot Line in 
1940 follow this pattern, as does the American reluctance to 
aeeccpt the aircraft carrier for the weapon it was until after 


the Pearl Harbor attack on 7 December, 1941. ' 


ciehede. peeais) 


2upkipesseoe 


ogee PenomGen. ViIncenemasrspostto, USA W(Ret.), and Col. 
pong Elting, USA, A Military History and Atlas of the 
Napoleonic Wars (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964), 
plates 5/-68. 


’Ror an excellent discussion of the Maginot Line and the 
Mentality it generated, see Irving M. Gibson, "Maginot and 
Pidetiwnart: The Poctrine of Defense," in Makers of ogern 
meee cd. E-M. Earle, pp. 371-375. On America's obsession 
with the battleship see Russell F. Weigley, The American Way of 
Hane levator Macmillan, 19735), Chap. 12. See G.H. Liddell 
ai eoendmeey, 2Nemrevised ed. (New York: Frederick A. 
Pesce tor a general discussion of military history 
from the Greek wars (5th Century B.C.) to the Arab-Israeli 
Vie el ouemanauic Betts, ounprise Attack: Lessons for Defense 
Paine (vaste, De -9the Brookings Institution, 1982) 

BuO weacSanmanalysis of the impact of doctrinal rigidity on 
Mi—ectcetivjemess Of Strategic Surprise. 





Why, one must ask, is this the case? The answer is rather 
simple: The failure to anticipate changes in warfare before 
ene Opening of hostilities is primarily due to a failure in 
the study of the art of war. What this means is that, while 
professional military officers may study the techniques and 
hardware of war, they tend not to look into its meaning, uses, 
enc SOGlO-pelitical contexts. In short, there is a tendency 
Boel2nere the conceptual for the practical, to discard the 
philosophic for the pragmatic. This tendency allows one to 
Maeweer the techniques of the age, but, as has been argued, all 
too often those techniques have been overtaken by events. 

Heepite the proressionalization of the military since World 
war lige this tendency prevails im the United States. The 
"nuclear revolution" has been seen as revolutionizing warfare, 
changing its fundamental nature, largely eliminating the impact 
Tiel ts emoral factors.° fimehe wate lots 1teuas believed? that 
nuclear weapons had put an end to ane That this was not so 
was demonstrated by the Korean War. Yet, it was not until 
iemlbveecnycars alter that war that the United States aban- 
doned its massive retaliation doctrine and began to consider 


. ee 10 
BicmBeaiaty Of COnvengwemal and limited wars. 


8 Michael Howard, "The Forgotten Dimensions of Strategy," 


BOremem@mitrairs, summer 1979, p. 982. 


"Liddell Booms mae ecy, Pp. al). 
10tHis change was, among other factors, driven by the 


Valeo omoumGenwe Maxwell DB. Taylor, USA, especially The 
Uncertain Trumpet (New York: Harper §& Row, 1959). 
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Vietnam taught America that even a superpower could be 
defeated. Some would argue that North Vietnam won because of 
meorittcal imterference im military matters, others because of 
mie incompetency of the military. Colonel Harry Summers, 
however, posits that the United States was defeated because 
it lacked a strategy and because the military lacked the abil- 
ity to communicate to the political leaders the danger toward 


which they were heading.!! 


Furthermore, America ignored one 
Of the three essential elements of war defined by Carl von 
mrausewitz nearly 150 years before: the neo lc re By not 
eeelanine War, indeed, by failing to make any effort to elicit 
the public's support for the war, the government, with the 
military's implicit consent, sought in fact to fight an 18th 
Century war; a war of, by, and for the government, instead of 
the neopes~ 
A major reason public support was not sought was that it 
was thought unnecessary, and was thought to be beyond the 


Bmerican nature. How could America declare war on little 


Se@rth Vietnam? Was there truely an ev<f out there to destroy? 


coin Hara com ounmeno mons, USt, On Stratesy: A Critical 
Tress of the Vietnam War (Novato, Ca.: Presidio Press, 
eve? eee 2; 15. 


eathie three elements were the people, the army, and the 
Foverinememrcat|! von Clausewitz, On War. Specifically on the 
need to gain the support of the people in war, see Col. Harry 
Gummetsa Jie, wUSA, “Clausewitz and Strategy Today," U.S. Naval 
War College, Mar.-Apr., 1983, pp. 40-46. 


toscummers, Ciecumaeesy,~ch. 1, especially pp. 12-16. 


it 





The cause of this situation is that America has traditionally 
not so much fought wars as it has embarked on crusades.!* 
Concerned mainly with domestic affairs and westward expansion. 
little thought has been given to foreign relations. War is 
Pec scpatate trom day to day political intercourse: 
"We have learned to make a nearly absolute distinction 
between the states of war and peace as conditions in 
human affairs, rather than recognizing them as poles 


on the continuum of international relations which, 
like flowers and seeds, contain each other's genes." 


IFS 
No less notable a general than Douglas MacArthur epitomized 
Piemalrstinction in saying "... when all of the political 


Moanms tailed, we then go to force."° 


Thus, the tendency in 
EMemuMmrced States has been to artificially separate peace from 
War, aS if war put an end to the political discourse of nations. 
iieweem@erit Of this lies in the fact that the American politi- 
Cian, largely oriented toward domestic issues, can divorce 
himself from the realities of the world power struggle. He 
can approach peace and international relations with the same 
Skills and perspective he would approach labor relations or 


social reform. He need not concern himself with the messy 


business of war, which is left to the generals and admirals. 


1 colin Eponay National Style im strategy: The American 
wim mMeciiaelonal occurity, Fall 1981, p. 30. 


Schaplain (Golesi Oharles Fo kKriete, USA, “The Moral 


Diitenemon or strategy,’ Parameters: Journal of the U.s. Army 
Wap comerctc, Vili 2, 919/77, °p. 7/2. 


FO 2nd Congress, lst Session, Military Situation in the 
Piety Olem), p. 45. Quoted in Summers, On Strategy, 
peo oF 


2 





Likewise, the military in this case need not concern itself 
with policy. Their job becomes merely managers of violence in 
mar, and of the bureaucracy in peace.!/ 

Under these conditions, the study of strategy falls between 
the cracks, for the military's purpose is to implement the 
strategy of the political superiors, while the politicians 
eonecrn themselves mainly with domestic issues. Strategy 
therefore plays a minor role in the education of military 
officers. Instead, their education serves to ensure a firm 
grasp on the technical aspects of war--tactics, command and 
@omerol. logistics and maintenance.-” 

Eiics tm America, the artificial separation of war and 
Peactewmanasche Means of each, inhibits the growth of a holistic 
perspective which encompasses both. This perspective is ab- 
solmmely essential if the nation is to ensure peace, and fail- 
ing that, to prevail in war. The implication of this is that 
the political leaders must learn more about the art of war, 


and the soldiers more about the art of diplomacy. But more 


I comuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and the State: The 
Theory and Politics of Civil-Military Relations (Cambridge, 
Mieoeeeume Belknap Press, 1957), p. 11. 


13 cummers, Cneieedeecs., PPew2-5; and Gray, “National Style 
bieotratesy,’’ p, 46 


1 oSe6 for example, Cdr. Thomas B. Buell, USN (eter "The 
PiveattoneOeava Warrior,, U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, Jan. 


1981, pp. 41-45; and RAdm. James A. Winneteld, USN Gece 
Betememalit, votethe Officer Corps,’ U.S.eNaval Institute 
Pmu@eceaimes, oept. 1981, pp. 33-34. 





important, they must all learn more about Semaceoy, [Or serat— 
egy, in this era of nuclear deterrence, wars of national 1lib- 
eration, and high technology must pertain equally to all phases 
of the relations between nations, and must efficiently organize 
the entire resources of a nation for its long term security. 
strategy must therefore address all levels of the government, 
and must seek to optimize the application of the nation's 
resources in pursuit of the aims of policy which in turn 
respond to the nature of the international environment. For 
this kind of planning, the United States government is 
ill-prepared. Congress is ruled by committees, each jealously 
guarding its own power, with no single one in a position to 
Som -tdeyetne overalimimpact and coordination of the policies 


~~ 
sf 
<Q 


decided upon. hes xeccutive yoranchh irom whren should 


Oieanate long range planning proposals for consideration by 

Congress, 1s almost myopically concerned with the annual budget 
2 e 

aid wien Crisis management.“2 Very little long range planning 


is done, and what is is too vague and "watered down" to be 


“Roger H. Davidson and Walter J. Oleszek, Congress and Its 
Metibemomenrasn., D.C. Congressional Quarterly Press, 1981), p. 
BT, 


“lbnilip S. Kronenberg, "Planning and Defense in the | 
Eighties,'' in Planning U.S. Security: Defense Policies in the 
Eighties, ed. P. Kronenberg (New York: Pergamon, 1982), p. 148. 
On the government's long range planning ability, see John M. 
COUliicemuvsebetense Planning: A Critique (Boulder, Colo.: 


Westview Press, 1982), especially Part III; Possony and 
_Pigienloweotnatesy of lechnology, pp. 77-78; Lawrence J. Korb, 


The Joint Chiefs of Staft: The First Twenty-Five Years 
PLogminotonunlind.: ihe Indiana University Press, 1976), pp. 
Peomomcmoummens, On Strategy, pp. 1-7. 
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able to effectively direct operational or logistical planning. 
For example, consider this passage: 

“No American administration in recent memory has committed 
substantial Eanes thought. or potitical muscie to the 
formulation and impl¢mentation of a coherent industrial 
Siidmerade DOllcy...'' 

Much the same can be said for the Executive branch's approach 
Peeaiplomacy, as Smith Simpson points out: 

vEvery company of any importance has a management action 
planning system to enable it to operate by plan and 
anticipation rather than by simply responding to 
Situations. The absence of such a system in the State 
Hepamtinemt and in each office, such as Soviet Affairs, 
and proper officer attitudes explain much of the 
@2aetaw, relaxed, feactive way in which all too much 
Semeur diplomacy is conductéd.”™ 
Wives true OL the EXecutive as a whole, is also true of 

Micei@ebtany. AS Suggested above, little worth is attached to 
Ene study of military art and strategy. Technology is in vogue 
eggs and it iS this that military officers study. Unfor- 
tunatelv, as has been seen, there are very few within the 
Pevetnment who Study the Broad questions of the utility of 


the forces the military buys. With each level of government 


Semecrnedsapeut the technical aspects of administration, little 


2 ; 
geese s:, UMoemUetencemelannang, p. 155. 


¢Suunter Lewis and Donald Allison, The Real World War: 
The Coming Battle for the New Global Economy and Why We A 
Rosanne. , McCann & Geoghegan, 1982 


<4 cmith Simpson, The Crisis in American Diplomacy: Shots 


Across the Bow of the State Department (North Quincy, Mass.: 


The Christopher Publishing House, 1980), p. 296. 





ES 





linkage exists between the goals set by high level policy 
makers and military planners. In fact the main commonality 
is the derense budget. It is the language all can understand, 


and it is the language that military officers have been taught 
2 , 

to speak. : Dr. Edward Luttwak, a Senior Fellow at the George- 

town Center for Strategic and International Studies, writes: 


"In the officer corps there are plenty of engineers, 
SGomomists, andy political scientists--but where are 

the tacticians? There are many skilled personnel 
managers, logistical managers, and technical managers-- 
but where are the students of the operational level of 
war? And at the top, there are many competent (and 
politically sensitive bureaucrats--but where are the 
Smeaceoists ’™ 


inmadditien to the general disregard of the art of war, 
itary asstonment policies, both as a result of personnel 
management decisions and legislated constraints, do not pre- 
Pare those planners who are employed for the job they must 


Jona 


Miccimeanen the opeGbating torces for Short, one-time- 
only tours, military planners are provided with little prepara- 
Giomeshort of on the jOb training. As Russell’ Murray, a former 


Pesioeant secretary of Defense, argues: 


“Fdward N. Luttwak, 'The American Style of Warfare and 
Epeminencany Balance, Survival, Mar.-Apr., 1979, p. 60. 


‘Ordward N. Luttwak, "Towards Rearming America," Survival, 
Jem/sep, 1981, p. 34. 


27collins, U.S. Defense Planning, pp. 59-60. 





"The sad fact of the matter is that, while we would not 

dream of letting an officer fly an ea 15 without vears 

of highly specialized and immensely ExDelisive cra liane. 

we are perfectly willing to let him, without a trace of 

Paeceparation, tackle matters demand ing the most complex 

professional military skills."¢ 

The American military, as well as the rest of the gsovern- 
ment, 1S chained to the present. The day to dav burdens of 
administration are staggering enough without adding the need 
for long range concept formulation. But, much of that day to 
day administration is due precisely to the fact that no over- 
dil, long range guidance is available, hence decisions must 
29 
be pushed upstairs. 

Concentration on operations, the budget and crisis manage- 
Meme, Mas forced America to stumble blindly through the past 
forty years of its world leadership. Lacking the personnel 
pl@ecac OrSanization for long term concept formulation, the 
nation has jumped from one crisis to the next, and from one 
Pedummemtne Mext. Each event is seen only in relation to that 
Wilenemas Occurred most recently. In an era of technological 
explosion, America has become enthralled with the means ot 
Senmirce, but has largely ignored the reasons and purposes of 


Gitem™mteraction between states. Our technological success 


has deprived us the means by which that success can be 


a Russell Murray Il, "Policies, Prices, and Presidents: 
iaemiecca sto Enlichten the Great Choices in Nationale secunimey 
paca rOorecs JOUTMa) International, June 1982, p. 39. 

Bosom maendsrourneile, Strategy of Technology, p. /2. 
Pueeesmsec also Col. William J. Taylor, USA (Ret.),,"Leading 


the Army,"' The Washington Quarterly, Winter 1985, pp. 42-45. 


any 
ly 
é 





controlled: strategy. F.H. Hinsley underscores the 1rony of 
this: 


"That a civilisation which has broken through immense 
barriers in almost every other direction, and which 
has surpassed all its predecessors on innumerable 
fronts, should still hold views and pursue programmes 
in international politics that it held and pursued when 
it was young--this is the outstanding failure of recent 
times. Only one thing is more surprising: we do not 
yet recognize this failure.'"50 


One reason such a failure is not recognized is the near 
historical illiteracy of American society. History has never 
held much fascination for Americans, except to confirm what 
eacyeitad already suspected of their past: 

Sec inaication of the principles of democracy and 
MiPermy and order, a demonstration of the triumph of 
right over wrong."91 

Pweeweven this self-fulfilling concern for history disappeared 
feeenetne adavent of nuclear weapons. Military history, once 
the absolute minimum, the bare essential of a study of 
Strategy became irrelevant: 

"Our own generation is unque, but sadly so, in produc- 
ing a school of thinkers who are allegedly experts in 
military strategy and who are certainly specialists in 


military studies but who know virtually nothing of 
iieteary history, including the history of our most 


Ee leeiimisrey, comer and the Pursuit of Peace: Theory 


and Practice in the History of Relations Between States 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1965), p. 3. 


Sdienry Ercocmenuonmacer, Ihe American Mind: An Interpreta- 
tion of American Thought and Character Since the 1880s (New 
Hewett Yale University Press, 1950), p. 278. 
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recent wars, and who seem not to cane about their 
ignorance." 92 (Emphasis added) 


Historical perspective is essential in order to develop 
Strategy and have a degree of confidence in the planning 
product. lLuttwak provides an example of this in The Grand 
Strategy of the Roman Empire. How, he asks, were the Romans 
woes tO Secure their borders against barbarian invasions with 
only twenty-nine legions? His answer: deterrence. 

"Having learned in the earlier republican period how 

to defeat neighbors in battle by sheer tactical 

Sane el, wiawans later mastered the strategic compl ex- 

Relbecawet large-Scale warfare in fighting the Carthaginians, 

the Romans finally learned that the most desirable use of 

Dilteany power Was not military at all, but political; 

Eiemmnaeed they conquered the: entire Helillenistic world 

with few battles and much coercive diplomacy.'”? 

Luttwak goes on to argue that it was the knowleage by 
Pogemseenemies that any offense against the Empire would 
result in retaliation by the infamous legions that in fact 
played a large part in maintaining Pax Romana. Indeed it was 
mmevewiren the legions turned to civil war in the Third Century, 
and thus removed their deterrent effect, that massive, and 


nearly uncontrollable invasions developed.” 


5¢pernard Beodie, “ane Continuang Relevance of On War,” 
iMipee@@metory essay to Clausewitz, On War, p. 55. 


5S edward N. Luttwak, The Grand Strategy of the Roman 
Empire (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1976), 
p. 2. A legion then consisted of about 6000 men. 


aalgaridl a p. 139. Another classic work that provides 
interesting historical parallels is Barbara W. Tuchman, A 
Distant Mirror: The Calamitous 14th Century (New York: 
pabWanreine, 1978). 
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Prana resyeIs not to he enslaved by the present then, it 
must rely on the past. A study of the past reveals the full 
range of characteristics that strategy can assume. It is this 
full range that must be comprehended if the correct strategy 
1s to be chosen. Strategy thus becomes not a single strategy, 
but a distillation of alk past strategies, and in this way 
fOXAMS A framework for planning. It addresses the nature of 
Sentlavet and of the means available for its prevention or 
PesOlution. in this context, strategy becomes a theory, or 
even more, a philosophy by which to structure a specific 
eteepy fOr a specific set of circumstances. To clarify the 
distinction between the two "strategies", the specific strat- 
egies, which represent the latter condition, will be called 
doctrine, and are the result of the planning process. There- 
fore, strategy, in distilling the lessons of the multitude of 
doctrines of the past, becomes a philosophy of those doctrines. 
rate, in Short, is the philosophy of doctrine. Only in 
this way is it cut loose from the bonds of the present and 
given the flexibility required. 

Strategy, therefore, is a method of thought, and is ap- 
plicable to the entire spectrum of relations between states. 
[It promotes flexibility, efficiency, and realism in planning 
Pomendtetowale Security. ihe first stép in further defining 
this concept will be to describe the environment of strategy. 
This environment derives it substance from the interaction 


between nations. Strategy, in seeking to attain the ends 





weemewe by policy, must operate in this environment, and hence 
must conform to it. The environment of strategy then, is that 
set of conditions that exist in international relations which 

govern the success with which any plan is executed. If strat- 
egy is planned without due consideration for its environment, 

Beeviil not reflect reality, and hence Will in all probability 
fail. 

The second step will then be to define and elaborate on 
mermegy. “otrategy on its Own, just like war on its own, 
makes no ace It must be firmly subordinated to the 
dictates of policy. But, the key in subordinating means to 
ends 1s, in the broad perspective, to tie strategy to the ccre 
Values of a nation. This is especially true in the United 
medeeses (ne Nation 1S built upon ideals, not territory or 
cultural homogeneity, therefore its strategy must defend 
ideals as much as, if not more than, the tangible elements of 
sovereignty.>° items theouchepollicy thae this asedone. 

iMiemiiiteat Step in the process of defining strategy as a 
method Or thought, 1s to discuss the planning function that 


iMiteeceompany tt. This discussion will not address organiza- 


tion oY procedure so much as perspective. The concern here 


Pmeemaevelon ad concept Of planning that can in turn be used 


> "Clausewitz, On War, Vill:6o:607. 


ad 


eects Santayana, Character and Opinion in the United 
States (New York, 1920; Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor paperback, 


T954), p. 104. 





to design an organization and procedures for the development 
of doctrine. Therefore, the environment of planning is de- 
fined, an environment that suggests the importance of the 
Opponent as an actively thinking participant in the inter- 
national arena, and underscores the pervasiveness of chance. 
Under these conditions, which derive their substance from the 
interaction between strategy and the international system, 
uncertainty is unavoidable, and hence flexibility essential. 
Planning must therefore be able to adapt to sudden changes, 
mies that cannot be predicted. It must be built upon a con- 
cept of flexibility and timeliness, and must therefore have 
the people and organizational structure necessary to provide 
rapid and accurate responses. 

In the final chapter of the thesis some recommendations 
Bmemortered that should bring such conditions about. The 
recommendations deal primarily with the military, and, more 
Peecciaitcally , with the training of military officers. It is 
feit that until the perspective from which the military 
officer corps views its role in national security is changed, 
changes in the organization will have only minimal effect. 

The United States is desperately in need of doctrine based 
on a firm understanding of the nature of strategy. Ina 
period of increasingly sophisticated and varied threats, of 
skyrocketing costs for military equipment, and of America’s 
declining rzezative power in the world, greater coordination, 


planning, and efficiency are essential. Since the birth of 





the nation, Americans have relied on the seas and on the future 
mom2eccOunt £or the errors of the present and to allow for a 
meetually non-existent military defense capability. That 
situation no longer obtains, and to continue to do business as 
it was done in those days invites disaster.>’ 

In the next war, America will not have the luxury of sit- 
mene behind 1ts ramparts while it mobilizes and builds its 
Strength. All effort must therefore be directed to the pre- 
vention of that war, and by a multitude of means. Failing 
this, the United States must have the leaders, planners, and 
Organization in hand that will allow it to fight and win that 
war from day one. This paper goes far in defining a framework 
for the development of such a system. It will link the core 
values of the nation to the means at hand, and it will develop 
feeelexibility that will allow it to adapt to any threat. 
Mmamly, 1t will foster long range planning which in turn will 
allow the country to escape from the captivity of crisis 
Management and give it the chance to shape the future to its 
own ends. 

This paper is an urgent recommendation to look realistically 
Beeene world and our role in it; to realize that we must pass 
from the innocence of childhood to the responsibility of 


adulthood. And it is an urgent request to once again tie the 


ee has fmmarseussed 1m some detazl in Gray, "National Style 
iimourategy. " 





ieeudwanre and tactics of our forces, military and diplomatic, 
fjmemcne core values of our nation, to re-discover our identity, 
and to achieve our goals within the context of our ideals. 

In the Nineteenth Century we were able to do this because of 
Pee Britannica. In this and the folloWing century, we must 
mmm tO OlUr Own devices. A failure to connect our values to 
Our means will in the end destroy those values. And without 


mmese Values, we céase to be America. 





IT. THE ENVIRONMENT OF STRATEGY 


"Nothing 45 more important in Life than finding 
the right standpoint for seeing and judging 
events and then adhering to it. One point and 


one onky yrtekds an integrated view of all 
phenomena; and only by holding to that voint 
can one avodd sAneonsistency." 


Cark von Care e 


The purpose of this chapter is to describe the fundamental 
conditions under which strategy must operate; that is to say, 
to describe its environment. The environment remains the 
Same over time and applies eaually along the entire spectrum 
of international relations. This is possible because the 
Pencditions that constrain strategy rely only on the existence 
of the nation state system for their substance. Thus, until 
that system significantly changes its character, the environ- 
ment of strategy will not change. 

This environment is not to be considered a theory of 
international relations, nor is it based on such a concept. 

A sizable literature has developed since World War II whicn 
attempts to fit the international system into various models 


in an effort to understand and predict the foreign policy 


7 On Wameeev id 176: 606, 
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Bemdvier of nations. The environment of strategy, however, 


rests on a more general plane than these theories, and posits 
that, whatever the nature of the international system, as long 
mee 15 composed of nation states, strategy will operate 


against chance and violence (or passion). 


>® among the better works that develop theories which as- 
sume power to be the decisive element in international rela- 
tions, are Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations: The 
struggle for Power and Peace, 4th ed. (New York: Altred A. 
Knopt, 1967); Morton A. Kaplan, System and Process in Inter- 
national Politics (New York: Wiley, 1956); Kenneth J. Holsti, 
International Politics: A Framework for Pues Seon Cee Ce 
Memelewood Clifts, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1977); and Kenneth N. 
Betz, ([neory of Imternational Politics (Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1979). For theories of international rela- 
tions that espouse the interdependence concept, see Robert O. 


Keohane and Joseph S. Nye, Power and Interdependence: World 


BObLclcsS inwiransition (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
yyy; wand Klaus Knorr and Frank N. Trager, eds., Economic 
Issues and National Security (Lawrence, Kansas: Allen Press, 
1977). A somewhat dated, but otherwise excellent overview of 
mreeiiteld is presented in Robert J. Lieber, Theory and World 
Politics (Cambridge, Mass.: Winthrop, 1972). For the evolu- 
tion of the international system see F. H. Hinsley, Power and 
emesrursuit of Peace (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1963); and most recently, providing a combination of historian 
ema political scientist, Gordon A. Craig and Alexander L. 
George, Force and Statecraft: Diplomatic Problems in Our Time 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1983). For a statement 

on where the international system is headed, see Harold and 
Margaret Sprout, Toward a Politics of the Planet Earth (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand, 1971). Finally, the following three 
works provide an excellent statement of the decisionmaking 
process that accompanies international relations: Robert _ 
oeenweeeTeception and Misperception in International Poiitics 
Peomiecton- —Princecon University Press, 1976); Glenn H. Snyder 
and Paul Diesing, Conflict Among Nations (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1977); and Alexander L. George, Presidential 
Decisionmaking in Foreign Policy: The Effective Use of 
Information and Advice (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
<= 
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Two principal benefits are gained from the unchanging 
Mature of these conditions. First, if the environment is 
Eonotaney then the experiences of past cultures may be an- 
alyzed for possible lessons of relevance to today; the wheel 
weed nOt be re-invented. Second, it aids the security plan- 
ning process by providing some sort of foundation upon which 
to build strategy. Failure to understand this environment 
Meuse it as the framework for one's plans, significantly 
increases the likelihood that those plans will not account 
mere the Uncertainties that may arise. In short, the plans 
Poem mot Conform to reality, and thus, will not function in 
it. Since this paper proposes a concept of strategy, the 
first task must then be to comprehend this environment of 
Strategy. 

In On War, Clausewitz provides the major source of this 
Se tecpte Of the Environment. By extending his idea of the 
fundamental nature of war to encompass the whole spectrum of 
international relations, the environment of strategy may be 
described as the fundamental environment of tnternatzonar 
AeLations. But, how can one justify such an extension when, 
Baers work, Clausewitz talks only of war? It is clear that 
today this tool of policy is much more hazardous and expen- 
Pveowtfineit was in his time. The existence of nuclear 
heapoismand the risk of escalation colors all deliberations 
SiewreGher or not to go to war. Under these conditions, can 


Mieccasaneappuodemese Of value? To illustrate that 1t Gan, we 


a 





Mee first briefly discuss exactly what he says, and then 
see how his concepts apply. 

The primary contribution Clausewitz has made to the study 
of conflict is his discussion of the fundamental nature of 
fer. War, he argues, 1s unquestionably subordinated to the 
Bolitveal goals and mechanisms which cause it. In fact war, 
far from being an autonomous activity, is merely one extreme 
of the spectrum of international relations. The fundamental 
nature of war is composed of three elements: passion, chance 
and policy: 

Pine f£irst...mainily concerns the people; the second the 
commander and his army; the third the government. The 
passions that are to be kindled in war must already be 
inherent in the people; the scope which the play of 
courage and talent will enjoy in the realm of probability 
and chance depends cn the particular character of the 
commander and the army; but the political aims are the 
business of government alone."> 
Of the three elements, only one, policy, involves the 

metonal planning, calculation, and contemplation that enter 
into the conduct of war. The other two are in the main beyond 
analysis and quantification. Indeed, it is chance and passion 
that separate actual war from wargames and simulations. This 
has been echoed bv many of the great strategists of history. 
Machiavelli felt that in considering war a science, chance and 
passion are ignored, resulting in the erroneous belief that 
ieee woreean pe decided quite as well on paper as on the 


>" Clausewitz, OnuWar, 1:1:89. 
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Battlenield. Claticew itz wametesutnat sumetronemniehn is the 


Peeavet Or Chance, "...is the only concept that more or less 
corresponds to the factors that distinguish real war from war 


4 
on paper. 


Most recently, Col. Harry Summers has argued 
mizeschne “rationalistic economic approach" to war plays down 
the intangible elements inherent in conflict between men. As 
a result, we find ourselves materially well prepared for war, 
mie less than ready to conduct ae 
Because of passion and chance, nothing is certain in war, 
even the simplest of plans is subject to failure at the hands 
of uncertainty. Only the courage, resourcefullness, and 
strength of character which reside in the commander and his 
troops can ameliorate their impact. The development of these 
two elements of war, combined with the third, policy, under- 
mecre Clausewitz's profound insight; a vision that enables 
him to cut through the fog which surrounds an issue, and 
Mmcover its core, its essential truth. In this case, the 
mameners that war, by its nature, iS non-rational, and 
consequently, that the moral factors predominantly, but not 


exclusively, outweigh the material ones. This conclusion is 


echoed by Beaufre: 


pene Gilbert, "Machiavelli: The Renaissance of the 
PeeeeoievdG, Pp. 25. 


tlon ieee: 7 21 19:. 


F265 memaeecy, pp. 44-45. 
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"More therefore than all plans and schemes based on 
material factors, the art of battle consists in main- 
taining and strengthening the psychological cohesion 
of one's own troops while at the same time disrupting 


that of the enemy's. The psychological factor As 
therefore allh-important."43 


With sufficient strength, of course, one can rely mainly 
on the material factors of war. Such has been our practice 
throughout much of our history.** This form of warfare fol- 
lows an essentially logistical strategy and places emphasis 
on firepower and technology. Its advantages lie mainly in 
the reduction of uncertainty (mainly by ignoring it) and the 
lack of a need for elaborate operational plans.‘ Se Seial. 
battlefield operations come to depend mainly on logistics. 
Peetomin 1Og1Stical planning, not operational, where the 
Bomex aty lies; and reliance on it overshadows other strate- 
gic concepts. For example, the initial strategy of Opera- 
memmover lord, rather than envisioning a disruptive, 
penetrating thrust into the Low Countries, was keyed to a 
broad frontal advance to "...gain, at the earliest possible 


; 2 46 
date, use of the enormously important ports of Belgium." 


+> Reaufre, [Weseductt On uOnotnatedy .) Di. o7- 
4 ‘ : 
‘Edward Luttwak addresses the material superiority neces- 


sary for this type of war, and American reliance on it through- 
Semtes history in “The American Style of Warfare," pp. 57-58. 


*Spaward N. Luttwak, "The Operational Level of War," 
International Security, Winter, 1980/81, p. 65. 


TOF a oht D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe (Garden Cine 
Lpiemwembpleday, 1948), ps. 2265 This reliance on logistical 
strategy is addressed more recently by Col. Harry Summers in 


Uimmoenateey. p. 1. 
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AS Luttwak writes of American efforts in Europe in 1944, 


strategy: 
a. Was characterized by the broad-front advance of 

Mipeecewhich engaged in tactical combat serziacim. 

Peemerthe purely tacticaieevel, the important 


Soetetense were primarily of a logistic character."""/ 


The benefit of such a strategy is that a nation can rely on 
relatively untrained citizen soldiers, reducing the need for 
standing armies. Furthermore, with a large degree of cer- 
tainty, victory becomes only a matter of time. Perhaps the 
Beeeettetpactlve aspect of logistical war to Americans is the 
savings in lives that it entails: 


Stcepciteve in using 'things'--artillery, bombs, 
foot Vvesitinepower--1in Order to conServe our 
Somaners' jives."' 


iilem@e are however, two major conditions to the successful 
employment of this form of warfare. First, the enemy you 


choose must be either materially inferior or near exhaustion 


a Oa — 
when you engage him. Second, one must be able to mobilize 


momma. and in relative security, to build up the quantita- 


a) 


miverwcace needed. Pecan eme roca mena ae DOr ot  tinese 


re Operational Level of War," p. 62. Of the Americans, 
German General Hermann Balck said: "Within my zone, the 
PmerTicans never onece exploited a success." Quoted in Battelle 
Golumbus Labs, “Translation of Taped Conversation with General 
fommenmm Balck, 13 April, 1979,'' (Columbus, Ohio, Jul. 1979), 

Wee «24... 


@ General PVeds eva Nevand seh RonGMmbes Jul. uc ..,. 1976, pp. 
eee tcead in Harry Summers, On Strategy, p. 40. 
49 


Somme Gray, “National Style in Strategy," p. 206. 
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OF uttwak, Mine, Oneractonal Level of War,” p. 7 
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conditions are lacking today in our confrontation with the 
Soviet Union. 

Pmeeciyiug on logistical strateayconiy, the tendency is 
to downplay the role of the opponent. He is seen as merely 
a collection of hardware that must be destroyed. >! En 


reality, however, the opponent is an intelligent and actively 
5 


= 


thinking player, seeking always to thwart one's nee nee 
If the role of chance and passion in war is acknowledged, if 
feeiserealized that the moral factors far outweigh the 
material, then it will become apparent that one's efforts 
must be aimed at the enemy's will to fight, as well as his 
po luty to fight. 

A further consideration that must be entered into when 
dealing with a thinking opponent is that every action can 
produce an unanticipated reaction on the part of the enemy, 
Maach will in turn tend to disrupt one's plans. The solution 
to this is either to be so materially superior that the fac- 
coesmoemiincertainty are reduced to insignificance, or to have 
e@ewilecxibility necessary to adapt. 

emadoept tne former course in this eragoet high sgechnology 
and against an opponent such as the Soviets is unwise and, in 
ipicedthood, beyond our means.>> (ereLone, oily. a straree, 


= 
é 


Eee boetwak, ‘“Ginemamerican ioteebe of Waujieare," Dp. some. 


Glaus ewitr, Onernvan als 2 


Steven ietanby = Mi canry sReaoum and thesAre Of Naty) 
imeemntional Security Review, Fall 82, p. 249. 
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of flexibility remains a viable option. Because of the funda- 
mental nature of war then, reliance on a logistical strategy 
and rigid doctrines is extremely dangerous, and ill-advised. 
An adjunct to this concept of the nature of war is the 
idea that all plans must have combat as their distant focus: 


? 


fetes inhewent in the very concept of war that 
aes that occurs must originally derive from 
combat."9 

To qualify this concept, Clausewitz later adds that combat 
meetiatity need never take place, for it is not so much combat 
that 1s of importance as is the ever-present threat of ree? 
This threat does not operate against the opponent's forces, 


26 tots "tae. mora | 


Piiminstead it attacks his will to resist. 
factor that dominates, and that will later permit the applica- 
tion of this concept to peacetime diplomacy. Thus, even 
though the forces and plans we develop may not be used in 
Poaetdiewar, they must be designed with that in mind if they 
Ze -eeomrcmcrcalple, And, Credibility 1s the Key to detenrence. 
Indeed, the idea of the threat is one of the fundamental 
concepts of deterrence: if one is to know peace, then 
Peepaee tor war. In works on deterrence theory, there has 
generally been an artificial separation between combat and 


4 clausewitz, On War. 1s 2395. 


oe Moule lsen. Clausewitz, aneMiakersyoOn Modern Straeesy , 
Popmeevienarle,. p. 104. 


5) iddell Hart, Strategy, p. 341. 
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threat. Europe, for example, seeks deterrence but abhors 


beans fOr successful warfighting.>° The United States has 


followed much the same logic. Colin Gray writes that the aim 


over the past two decades has not been toward 


"...developing and deploying weapons so as to ensure 
American freedom On aeeton in, Cris is eand swat Phuc 
assuring, insofar as possible, a meaningful pre- and 
intra-war deterrence. Instead it was developing and 
deploying weapons above all else for their negotiability, 
Seewrriity a5 bargaining tools, for the better manage- 
Meme Ot a (U.5.-style}) stable strategic balance." 


From the relation between combat and threat discussed above, 
meecan be seen that such a separation is false. 

War deals with combat, and therefore plans for war must 
also consider combat. Furthermore, deterrence strategies, 
Beciey are tO remain effective, must consider their ability 
Beepkevail in combat. By thus increasing the credibility of 


threat, combat capability strengthens deterrence; and it gives 


> This 1s addressed in Michael Howard, "The Forgotten 
Dimensions of Strategy,'' p. 107. Recent work in this area 
appear to recognize the false Separation of combat and 
mimedt., see, tor example, Joseph D. Douglass, "U.S. Strategy 
for General Nuclear War," International Security Review, Fall 
1980, pp. 287-316; Donald M. Snow, "Current Nuclear Deterrence 
Thinking," International Studies Quarterly, Sept. 1979, pp. 
wee; Colin S. Gray, ‘'Nuclear Strategy: The Case for a 
Pneery ot Victory,’ [International Security, Summer 1979, pp. 
54-87; and Desmond Ball, "U.S. Strategic Forces: How Would 
They be Used?" International Security, Winter 1982/85, pp. 
ee OU. 


Scanby, Uiielitary Reform andr enewihtect Mate, BO. 24 5. 
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us confidence in our abilities should open hostilities break 
out. Combat and threat form a continuum, and thus both are 
Within the environment of strategy. Liddell Hart, though 
theorizing on a tactical level, supports this hypothesis. 


speaking of the commander: 


Nee ts true aim is not so much to seek battle as to 
Seek a strategic situation s0 advantagous that if 

4£ does not of ttselk produce the decision, its con- 
tinuation by battle 445 Sure to achieve this,"00 


Meracegies must be seared toward the capability in the future 
to fight and win an engagement, whether that engagement is 
Svemeactually fought or not, and plans must be drafted with 
field LOCUS Continuously in mind. 


“The whole of military activity must therefore relate 
directly or indirectly to the engagement. The end 
Demewittch a soldier 1s recruited, clothed, armed, and 
metamed, the whole object of his sleeping, eating, 
drinking, and marching «44 samply that he should 44ght 
at the right place and the right time." 


Another drawback of a rigid, pre-defined strategy in this 
Mienronment Of uncertainty 15 that it assumes only one type 
Seewvac. Under such conditions a state may seek only to 


"terminate" the war, which ignores the requirements that 


2 
policy may lay on strategy.° In fact, a fundamental 


OO ctrategy, Dien Joe 


Ol ciausewitz, Ome Wate. 2.95% 


Ofuarry Summers discusses the concept of "conflict 
aerminaction’ in the concluding chapter to the U.S. Army War 
College version of On Strategy. He argues the value of such 
MmEeon-tuuet in Separating war and peace, but, by suggesting 
Mees the Army's duty to secure a certaim peace, he comes 





distinction of the types of war exists, a distinction which 
Clearly acknowledges the dominant role of policy. This dis- 
tinction was first developed by Clausewitz, and was labeled 
by him the dual nature of war. The duality deals with the 
political object of the endeavor, whether it be limited or 
Botal. AS War moves from its limited nature toward its total 
iene, the effect of policy diminishes. This continues until 
the theoretical ideal which Clausewitz describes as “absolute 


War" 1s attained. At this logical extreme, policy has no 


role, and war is completely autonomous. °> ini Cala ey ae lnaies 


ideal can never be reached, for the reason that friction 


Po bits the smooth conduct of a 


gameerously close to separating military action from policy. 
Simeseracegy (Carlisle Barracks, Pa.: Strategic Studies 
mooeaeuce, U.S. Army War College, £981), p. 112. The danger 
of such a concept of mission is superbly highlighted in Peter 


Paret, French Revolutionary Warfare From Indochina to Algeria 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964). 


SS Clausewitz, Onaiiiar.. Hel: 73S. 


Of eriction refers to those elements of war such as danger, 
Proigustion, lack of information on the enemy, and spacial and 
Mempemal constraints, which all act to reduce its tempo and 
destructiveness. On War, I:7. The use of theoretical 
extremes and dialectical pairs is one of the trademarks of 
Mrausewitz. For example, as Bernard Brodie illustrates: 
iweeeie first insists that the use of force is theoretically 
Without limits and then goes on to explain why it must in 
pact be limited.'' War and Politics (New York: Macmillan, 
novos Dp. ll. 





NemaomgemtentcmlOrt with two types of war: total and 
Pimttced. In a mote written several years before his death, 
Clausewitz expressed his intention to rework the text of 
feevaececOebDetter Highlight this concept of duality. The note 
Provides a concise Statement of the distinction between total 
and limited war: 

"War can be of two kinds, in the sense that either the 
objective is to overthrow the enemy--to render him 
Dorseeteams, shelpless or militarily impotent, thus 
forcing him to sign whatever peace we please; or 
merneLy to occupy some of had faontier-districts so 
that we can annex them oF use them for bargaining at 
the peace negotiations." 

Therefore, in total war, one seeks the complete destruction 
Suecne enemy, including occupation of his territory and the 
mMstameiine (On nis eovernment. In order to accomplish this 
aim, the enemy's armed forces must first be defeated.°° Total 
mens Involves saiomner risks and prizes, and relies heavily 
on the employment of military force to reduce the enemy. 
Because of its total nature, the political and military aims 
will tend to be the same, and "’...the more military ana less 
DOlRtlGcam will war appear to eee 
MVenecmvar- in comtrast, has as its objective the 


exacting of certain concessions from the enemy. As Clausewitz 


argues, these concessions can range from 


ut wWo Notes by the Author on His Plans for Revising 
Vmtemmne toon LO july 1827," in On War, p. 69. 
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OF isenhower, Gugueaee in Europe, p. 225. 
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Nea. the conquest of his territory, to a temporary 
occupatzon OA Anvasion, to projects with an immediate 
polatacakl purpose, and jinally to passively awaiting 
the enemy's attacks. Any one of these may be used 
to overcome the enemy's will: the choice depends on 
SPEeciiicnances , 


igen sthese Conditions, the political and military aims 
eteesc, -.-tme Less will the military element's natural 
memadency to violence coincide with political directives." 
Piece uwar 15 but a tool of policy, it must, in this case, 
Submit totally to the dictates of the master. Otherwise the 
Bemect exists that the armed forces may go too far, causing 
wemrinaesited political affect, such as escalation or 
over-extension. /? 

While in both total and limited war, the enemy's will to 
Pmimlemnust oe broken, in the latter, this objective is at- 
tained with less military force. The lower costs of surrender 
and the lower level of commitment of both sides inherent in a 
mimi tea War means that less coercion is eee seats bend the 
enemy's will: 

"The smaller the penalty you demand from your opponent 

Pew lesseyoOu can expect him to try and deny it to you; 


the smaller the effort he makes, the less you need 
make yourself. Moreover, the more modest your own 


68. 
(idee. 172) 90d ; 


eee 88 


Othe prime example of the loss of political control over 
the military in a limited war may be found in the French 
experience in Algeria. Here the army felt it knew, better 
than the government, what was good for France, and forced the 
ieomurminoteehe Fourth Republic. Paret, French Revolutionary 
Homeoines. p, 111. 
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political aim, the less importance you attach to it 
Biicmeien less reluctantly you will abandon it if you 
must. 1' 

Furthermore, as Liddell Hart argues: 


Piewsonomidyewequally be avprinciple of policy, especially 
in war, to provide Oe Opponent with a ladder by which 
he can climb down.'"'/2 


Policy must maintain control, and must continue to provide the 
eeeralil purpose fOr, and aim of the conflict. 

This leads to two very important conclusions for the 
memacecist. ihe first is tnat before entering into a conflict, 
whether it be as the aggressor or as the defender, the choice 
of the type of war must be made: 

"The first, the supreme, the most far-reaching act of 
judgment that the statesman and commander have to make 

1s to establish...the kind of war on which they are 


embarking; neither mistaking it for, nor trying to 


Einmelt Into, something that is alien to its nature.'/9 


miemsecona conclusion derives directly from the first, and it 
mS that 
VeeWwanmels mot @ mere act Of policy but a true political 
Memainente al cOntinuation of political activity by 
other means.'!/4 
In the distinction between war as an "act of policy" and war 


as a "political instrument,'' lies the most fundamental of 


Clausewitz's arguments: War is subordinated to policy, and 


Al clausewitz, On War, [:1:81. 


a 
’estrategy, p< geen le. 


Son War, 1:1:88. Our failure to do this in Vietnam forms 
OHe OLwtne Major themes, of Col. SummerS' On Strategy, see 
Ecmcemaily pps 185-187 . 


ase wit 2). Snevar. sl: 1:97... 
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Aheregore 45 not 4t5 equak; war is not policy itsels, but is 
Andtead 444 Zook. Thus, war is a continuous spectrum--from 
memieccad tO total--and it is itself only a part of the larger 
eeecttum Of intermaticnal relations. This spectrum is repre- 
Becca at One end by unification, such as was accomplished 
meeemeraica im 1787, or in Germany in 1871; at the other end if 
Bameecieemose Extreme of which is total war: and in between 
mee the myriad of forms which the relations between states 
assume. 

While these conclusions may seem basic, they are not com- 
monly accepted in America. It is part of the American charac- 
ter that war is considered as an autonomous activity, separate 
meen politics. As Harry Summers points out: 

pwerld Warns 1 and Ii had been not so much wars as crusades 

EGmpuiticn evil. Even so astute a military professional 

as General of the Army Douglas MacArthur saw war in this 

Dee oene told the Semate, ‘the general definition 

which for many decades has been acceptable was that war 

Pocmomeliiltimacre process of politics: that when, all_of 

ere spoltmtical means failed, we then go to force.''™ 
Such a misconception was with America in Vietnam, and was 
among the causes of the ignorance of both the political nature 
@umethe contlict, and the fact that war is a tool of policy and 


HS. 10 t independent. /® 


720m Dimeeegy 4. DP.) 95 - 
OO aneend €2 . Onmwar. Vili 62605. 
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Since war 1s a political instrument and in no way breaks 
Mm@emdiscourse between nations, its beginning and end are in 
reality part of a continuous stream of events. This leads 
Bemene tinal Clausewitzian concept of import here. Concern- 
ing war termination, Clausewitz writes that, 


t 


eereven the ultimate outcome of a war is not always to 
be regarded as final. The defeated state often con- 
Siders the outcome merely as a transitory evil..." 
If the war is fought for purely military reasons, such as was 
World War I, then the tendency is to exact revenge through the 
peace treaty. /°® If, however, the war is fought "...in constant 
mecard to the peace you desire" (that is for a political pur- 
Hese), them revenge looses its importance, and a just and 
hopefully lasting peace may be obtained. |” On ites meswen a 
case does one stand to win both the war and the peace. 

The environment of strategy, then, is one of chance and 
Passion; of rational policy planning; Ani Ot  COnNe Plt seem b 
Memeontinutty which allowS its application to circumstances 


Baad events short of war. The environment 1s continuous in 


two respects. First, strategy is the tool of policy in war, 


Ted. 1:1:80. 


ee Brodie writes: '...if we “Seek historical examples of 
failure to match military design with political purpose, with 
measureless unhappy consequences, World War I is exhibit number 
Snem Ge Wareand Politics, p. 15. See also p. 270 for a dis- 
cussion of the revengeful nature of the Versailles peace 
pea ty . 


"Suart, persone cy, Pp. dol. 
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and must act along a spectrum from limited to total war. Since 
limited war involves as much threat as combat, the connection 
With cold war is easily made. Cold war is nothing more than 
an intense interaction, a powerplay, between rival states, In 
paort, Strategy must operate along the entire spectrum of 
international relations; the environment is therefore con- 
tinuous in this aspect. Secondly, the environment is con- 
mEeNuousS With respect to time. Since no act occurs that is 
med erCsponse tO some previous act; and since no act is final, 
fre environment pertains equally throughout time, °° Con 
sequently, through continuity, the environment of strategy is 
seen to apply at all times and in all interactions between 
Sovereign states. 

imnomuonee tilS pOlnt, consider the definition of limited 
war Offered above. It was argued that this type of war is one 
of limited concessions. These concessions can be won, in fact, 
Peemoutce resort to actual combat when the opponent perceives 
miae the cost of resistance will be higher than that of 
momeccatwo. Ii an era of nuclear deterrence, this concept has 
taken the form of "coercive diplomacy" or the "diplomacy of 


werk 


force. In fact, the Soviets consider themselves to be in 


SOC ausewitz, One ag. Solero. 


cond iusmukes and James McConnel, eds., Soviet 
7 


Naval Diplomacy (New York: Pergamon Press, VOT Ose: “Dees 
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a protracted struggle; not necessarily an armed one, but a 
meedecsle nonetheless. In the truest tradition of Clausewitz, 
miey emphasize the subordination of strategy and force to 
Mericy, and, more importantly, stress the use of force for 
coercion: 

"Moscow views the struggle as political in essence, but 
taking numerous forms--ideological, economic, and dip- 
lomatic, with the diplomatic definitely comprehending 
the military-diplomatic.''82 
Possony and Pournelle, with their argument that America 

1S at war now, echo this diverse and essentially psychological 
meomcept Of the use of military force: 

"The United States is at war. Whether we consider this 
Momence r>eGOtracted Conflict initiated in 1917 by the 
Bolsheviks or something new Drought about by the march 
Smecennology In this century, the war 1S taking place 
and it cannot be escaped. The field of engagement is 
not everywhere bloody. Except for financial sacrifices, 
many citizens of the West and subjects of Communism may 
be unaware that the conflict has been going on until | 
the decisive moment, if it ever comes, is upon them. "55 
Yet, war is generally defined as a state of open, armed, 

emaeotten prolonged conflict carried on between nations. In- 
stead of war, Possony and Pournelle, and the Soviets are in 
fact addressing peaceful, though tense, relations between 
Mmivcdinpowers. relations that have existed for ages, from Athens 
eeeoparta to England and Germany. There 1s indeed a strug- 


Miewuakinempiace, DUE it is not a war. It is in reality 


lower in the scale of intenrational relations. 


S2inid., p. 3. 


S35 ctrategy of Technology, p. l. 
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That both the American authors and the Soviet leader- 
Ship consider the relations between the two nations to be 
Mwar,'' Or a life and death struggle, suggests that the differ- 
ence between peace and war 1s ill-defined. Andre Beaufre 
pees “Chat tiis 1s in fact the ca’Se, a result of nuclear 
deterrence: 

“But peace has no longer the absolute character it had 
ineeene last @enturv: today it is possible to nuri in- 
Sultseat a mation, burn down its embassv, arrest its 
Smips, Sema hired assassins into its cowntry or give 
almost open support to political parties without war 
breaking out; formerly all this would have been 
unthinkable. Peace between contending nations has 
become ‘war in peacetime’ of cold war.''84 
Diet esboeheemericans and Soviets’ argue for the application 

Mamelassied! Strategic principles in the pursult of "victory" 
suggests that the environment of strategy applies to these 
mes as Mell as omtricght conflict. In fact, there is nothing 
in logic which opposes the conclusion tnat the environment of 
Srracesy Exists along the entire spectrum of international 
85 
melatioms. 
Rs Clausewitm would do, let us turn to the real world for 
Bumigem@e te support this conclusion. The first question must 
bewwhether passion is present in all levels of international 
relatzons. In answer, one must merely consider the response 
to the seizure of American embassy perscnnel ov Iranian 
84 


Deterfemce and Strategy, pp. 29-50. 


OF award M. Earle, Makers of Modern Strategy, Introduction, 
Doo V ila 
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memecants. There was no war, yet there was certainly passion 
and violence. Just as the stakes involved change over the 
range of the spectrum, so too does the level of passion. In 
total war passion is extremely high, while in the day to day 
merations between allies, it is low. Nevertheless, it is 
Eemays there. Indeed, Clausewitz does not qualify passion 
except to state that the proper level must be present in the 
people before embarking on an endeavor. Thus, before signing 
Bectreaty or granting funds to a nation, as well as before 
committing forces to battle, the support of the people must be 
fee SCNT. 

tie sSeeend assue is whether or not the full spectrum of 
international relations permits the play of chance. Again, 
one need only consider history for an answer. With what degree 
Seeecertdinty should we have built up a "Twin Pillar" policy in 
tmes Persian Gulf, depending on Iran and Saudi Arabia to defend 
the region? That we did so with a high degree of confidence 
only serves to the discredit of our statesmanship. °° Since 
international relations involves the interaction of individ- 
uals and institutions from widely divergent cultural and 
fees torical Weekerounds, chance cannot be ruled out. As 
Americans, no matter how hard the Russian culture and insti- 
tutions are studied, we cannot hope to be able to predict 


their actions. Indeed, it is when we feel certain of their 


anes H. Noves, The Clouded Lens: Persian Gulf Security 
Mitmleommbolicy. 2 ed. (Stantord, Ca.: Hoover Institution 
Pmess, soS 2), po. 120-121. 
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behavior that we should become concerned, for it is then 
that we become overconfident and run the risk of missing 
important signals. 

ina enc role of policy and of rational policy plan- 
ning are unquestionable. Indeed, since control over passion 
meeweak, and 15 non-existent over chance, if there is to be 
any control over events for one's own ends, the importance of 
streamlining and improving the planning process becomes 
essential. Policy, and the planning process which accompanies 
it, are the only elements of the environment over which men 
iaeeexXert some control. 

The environment of strategy is one of uncertainty, temporal 
continuity, and one that pertains to the whole of international 
relations. Its elements, as described in this chapter, affect 
the implementation of strategy. Strategy cannot operate 
outside of its bounds; and plans which develop the specific 
chain of events of an endeavor cannot succeed unless they are 
fabricated with this environment as a guide. The environment 
of strategy, the fundamental environment of international 
relations, is the milieu which constrains and animates the 
maole Of Security planning. It is this standpoint, as 
Clausewitz suggests, which will allow the formation of an 
integrated view of world events, and that will in turn allow 
a degree of consistency in planning and behavior. It is the 


foundation upon which to build a concept of strategy. 
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III. STRATEGY: A METHOD OF THOUGHT 


"Strategy cannot be a single defined doctrine, 

At 44 a method of thought, the object of which 
45 t0 coarghy events, set them in order of 
prtortty and then choose the most effective 
COUNS2 Of action. There will be a special 
strategy to §4t each situation; any given 
Strategy may be the best possible in certain 
Actuations and the worst concetvable in others.” 


Andre Beaufne’’ 


Strategy 1s a complex subject. It has no answers; only 
informed opinion and judgment, based on a study of history. 
meeom era Of positivism, materialism, and quantitative analy- 
ewe cue indeterminacy is discomforting. Yet, because of the 
mpiieertain environment of strategy, planners and decision- 
makers must accept indeterminacy and must accommodate them- 
selves to it if the plans they develop are to know Aiecsse 
Mere are no answers; nothing is final; nothing is certain. 


The only hope for success under these conditions is to develop 


Pattee odtlet ion eomoeratesy;, p. Loe 


Oo ror a discussion of the acceptance of indeterminacy see 
Morton White, Social Thought in America: The Revolt Against 
Formalism, 3rd ed., (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957). Nineteenth 
Century Philosophers such as Charles Saunders Pierce, William 
James and John Dewey develop the theoretical foundation for 
such pragmatism, while William J. Meyer, in Public Good and 
Political Authority: A Pragmatic Proposal (Port Washington, 
N.Y¥.: Kennikat Press, 1975), provides a more recent treatment 
of the subject. For a discussion of the intellectual ante- 
cedents of moderity, see Albert N. Levi, Philosophy and the 
pogern World (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 
LO 
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an approach to strategy that is flexible; one that acknowledges - 
its true environment. As Beaufre posits, "strategy cannot be 
a single defined doctrine," but must be instead a "method of 


thought."°? 


iio Eien pUnpese Of this chapter to sugsest such 
an approach. 

The environment of strategy is continuous with respect to 
time as long as the nation state system continues to be the 
Peecominant political and sociological unit. Because of this, 
M=emmay be made of history, which "...gives perspective to the 
problems of the present and drives home the point that there 


is really very little new under the sun.179 


Without history, 
meratesy would be forced to rely solely on current events and 
present day analytical techniques, which, though essential, 
Pemid alone drive it to a form of relativism. But, with the 
aid of history, a broad conceptual framework of strategy may 
be defined. It will provide a stable reference point from 
which the course of society may be plotted. 

iiiseeete 1S history that provides a firm foundation in an 


ermerwise fluid environment. This toundation applies not onlv 


meomeneepolttical and military fields, but also to social and 


So ohis Semeept 1S Supported by numerous sGeratesists. see 
Papeeiabiye Clausewitz, On War; Liddell Hart, Strategy; and 


Possony and Pournelle, The Strategy of Technology. 


70 sames Bee tockdaaile, UEduemtting beaders. The Wasnineeon 


Puececrily, Winter $3, p. 50. 
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cultural. That is to say, culture is the product of history. 
In that this 1s so, if strategy is based on the values and 
ideals of the national culture, it develops a relatively firm 
base from which to fulfill its task. On the other hand, any 
perategy that fails to build on its cultural foundation--one 
that is in fact detached from it--will be cast adrift in the 
sea of change, will loose perspective, will be relegated to 
Metely reacting to the present and will therefore be unable 
to guide a nation toward its long term goals. 

Giiemtaskeat hand 15 to first discuss those cultural 
ideals--the national values--and then to develop a framework 
which connects strategy to them. The result will be a concept 
mies links the values of a nation, through interests and 
policy, to strategy, and provides those responsible for the 
development of plans of action with some form of guidance in 
the solution of day to day events. Strategy becomes a guide 
that frees them from a sole reliance on the present, and 


allows them to shape and pursue a course into the future. 


A. NATIONAL VALUES AND INTERESTS 

National values are those general principles of philosophy 
Pmeomiacologcy which give a nation its unique character. They 
Meemrhe Onoduct Of a combination of inheritance, history, and 
Emoemoonmene (both physical and political}. In America, the 


national values include liberalism, federalism, republicanisn, 
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individualism, and optimism.”! ne Henny Stee] Commager 
faa Ces: 


bihestferces that create a national character are as 
MoseWsenassehoOse that create an individual character, 
but that both are formed early and change relatively 
imheele 1S almost certain." 


The national values in turn form the relatively solid 
anchor upon which a concept of strategy may be built. More 


than just providing a starting point in this framework though, 


ei the exact identify of these values is subject to debate 
and will not be addressed in detail here. The following select 
list of works on the subject that are key to any study of the 
Mational character, is provided in lieu of an actual discussion: 
meets ce lecqueville, Democracy in America (Garden City, N.Y.: 
marper G Row, 19660); George Santayana, Character and Opinion in 
Miewunitea otates; Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents in 
wwileutcan Inowehnt, tf vols. (New York: Harcourt, Brace § World, 
Mme2o)s Charles and Mary Beard, America in MOL CbORISSeyue, 4 Wella 
(New York: Macmillan, 1939); Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of 
American Democratic Thought (New York: Ronald Press, 1940); 
Richard Hofstadter, The American Political Tradition and the 
Memevwio Made Tt (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948); Harold J. 
Laski, The American Democracy: A Commentary and An mie en retdc 
tion (New York: The Viking Press, 1948); Morton White, Social 
ioueienimeAmerica; Henry Steel Commager, The American Mind; 
Frederick L. Allen, The Big Change: America Transforms Itself, 


1900-1950 (New York: Harper §& Row, 1952); Louis Hartz, The 


ee eee 


miperal Jradition in America (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1955); Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform: From 
Bryan to F.D.R. (New York: Vintage, 1955); Walter Lippmann, 
Essays in the Public Philosophy (Boston: Little, Brown §& 

Moe 1 955)5) Wennis W. Brogan, The American Character (New 
Tome tame, 1962); Daniel J. Boorstin, The Americans: The 
Democratic Experience (New York: Random House, 1973); Godfrey 
Hodgson, America in Our Time (New York: Doubleday, 1976); and 
finally, Theodore H. White, America in Search of Itself: 
Making of the President, 19560-1980 (New York: Harper §& Row, 
Pose) 


72he American Mind, p. 409. 





fnes also play a role in the practical world. They represent 
the nation, but they are also reflected on the individuals 
Within that nation. Each person operates under these values 
mee cheater Or lesser degree. in this way, the national 
values form a set of vague constraints on the types of strate- 
fees a2 Nation employs. The Soviet planner, for example, would 
tend to preempt rather than be surprised, while the American 
would tend to rule our preemption in the hope of negotiation.” 
Thus, national values are seen to have a dual role, one in 
Eemmuidting the background for the national interests and the 
other in constraining the means that may be used to further 
those interests. 
iiiese values derive their substance from the nation state 
System Operative in the world today. In such a system, states 
take on identities of their own which cannot be represented 
by any individual or group within that state: 
Metceomace provides the legal continuity of the national 
society. It thus enables the individual to experience 
Pie wmidiEtioOneas a Continuum in time and Space, as a per- 
sonality in whose name men act, who demands and 
receives services and bestows benefits, to whcm one 


can feel personal loyalties that are felt toward few 94 
Seiemmoeetal Frouns except the family and the church." 


7 Eritz Me Ermath, “Contrasts in American and Soviet 


Per ttomme Inewoht," in soviet Military Thinking, ed. Derek 
Leebaert (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1981), pp. 62-66. 
Seren J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations: The Struggle 


for Power and Peace, 4th ed. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
icy), 8p) 489. 
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Governments, in turn, exist to defend these broad concepts. 
Since governments are run by individuals, complex institutional 
arrangements have been developed to ensure that the interests 
of the nation and not of its individual members are projected. 
What this suggests is that the state is composed of more 
than just the sum of its parts, the relations between these 
parts and between the outside world, and the members who both 
Meecede and follow the current generation, must also be 
Mmeivded: Consequently, the national values and interests are 
in fact the values and interests of the sum, not the sum of 
the values and interests of the various groups within the state. 
Walter Lippmann argues: 
Merioimcmcorponate being, though so insubstantial to our 
iecsmep ines, ine burke’s words, a man to his country 
with 'ties which though light as air, are as strong as 
links of iron.’ That is why young men die in battle 
for their country's sake and_ why old men plant trees 
they will never sit under." 
For Americans, this concept is all the more important, 
Since we are an amalgamation of various cultures, a melting 
Dot ror the worid. The national identity lies in its values 
and ideals, not in its territory or anthropological identity.7° 


Because America lacks an identity firmly set either in history 


”°Essays in the Public Philosophy (Boston: Little, Brown 
‘mor eloms) “Néentor paperback, 1955), p. 55. 


’ For a contemporary analysis of the heterogeneity of the 
United States, its thus fragile cohesion and the links that 
bond it together, see Joel Garreau, The Nine Nations of North 
wilonilcawpeston: Houghton Mifflin, 1981). 
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meena simgle culture, its reason for being is idealistic. 
The nation represents not a given territory or people, but a 
concept: fxberty. A concept, though is not tangible, not 
practical, and not quantifiable, which runs counter to the 
Expectations of today's society. Yet ideas are important, 
as Lippmann suggests: 


Stiicwawyy nothings im the realm of essence are efficacious 
in the existential world when a man, believing it to be 
SmllcmoOGecOOd, treats the idea»as if it were the reality. 
[tetiws Way Laith in an idea can quite literally remove 
a mountain." 


iota umoemdaream, America the ideal, and America the 
Sencept are best described by George Santayana: 


"As it happens, the symbolic American can be made largely 
adequate to the facts; because, if there are immense 
differences between individual Americans--for some 
Americans are black--yet there is a great uniformity 
in their environment, customs, temper, and thoughts. 
Bicyeuave all been uprooted from their several soils 
and ancestries and plunged together into one vortex, 
Witten 1G6resistibly in a space otherwise quite empty. 
To be an American is of 4t5el§ almost a moral condition, 
an education, and a career. Hence a single ideal fig- 
Ment Can cover a large part of what each American is 
in his character, and almost the whole of what Americans 
are in their social outlook and political judgments." 
(Emphasis added) 


America is a young nation, a mere infant when compared to 
the older powers of the world such as England, Russia and 
temas For the major part of its history, it has basked in 
warmth of innocence, protected by our insular position. Not 


epic aeLOSOphy, Dp. 45. 
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Not for America the harsh realities of war and devastation, 
realities that other nations took for granted. There were no 
invasions, no plagues, no famines, and few Eneeatoerto burst 
the bubble of youth. America was a country of endless oppor- 
tunity, with nothing on the horizon but wealth, POs terpey and 


peace. 
In such an environment, the national interests favored 


excessively the side of liberty and economic expansion, to 


00 


mae neglect of security.! NOt eUnGr  WogldaWar ei le thaews tart t 


into the role of a world power did security become a serious 


concern. +9! Although it was not appreciated at the time, this 


Gurm Of events gave rise to an identity crisis, as America 


mme prosperous, the peace loving, the isolationist, was forced 


ne Z 


to play the power game with the world. It might be said 


? Henry A. Kissinger, White House Years (Boston: Little, 
Pew G Co., 1979), pp. 55-61. 


Roe a discussion of this concept see George F. Kennan, 
fier ican Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
feos, los). On the youthfulness of America, its lack of a 
feudal tradition and the consequent differences between 
European and American Liberalism, see Louis Hartz, The Liberal 
Tradition in America. Finally, on the moderate nature of the 
American political culture, see Richard Hofstadter, The 
American Political Tradition (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948). 


10lvuntington, pOldier and State, p. S45. 


Oe v iting Peel ojUemeommnacer States wind far trom Causing 
=MeLdenMkity Crisis, W.W.11 confirmed the myths of the limitless 
power, uniqueness and superiority of America, American Mind, 

Pee ote put, Writing in 1968 he highlights their "anachronis- 
@eemaualiaty,'’ and their true nature as myths. The Defeat of 
America: Presidential Power and the National Character (New 
time omonm and Schuster, 1974), p. 42. 
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that this identity crisis is in a way our adolescence as a 
mation. The growing pains have been significant, compounded 
by the "acne" of such events as Vietnam and Watergate. 

Now, at last, as America's relative economic power de- 
clines and as the quantity and quality of the threat increases, 
it 1s beginning to see the need to get serious about national 


Security, that it is not a temporary thing, and that it is 


met tor the untrained.1?° As a world power in the nuclear 


ee ive relative decline of America is discussed by Kissinger, 
mageargues that, as of the late 1960's, we had come to realize 
limits on our national power. White House Years, Chap. 3. A 
discussion of the swing of the economic pendulum is contained 
in Godfrey Hodgson, America In Our Time, Chap. 12. For a force- 
ful statement of an absolute decline in American power, see 
Andrew Hacker, The End of The American Era (New York: Antheneun, 
iu}. A ditferent view of the "decline" is posed by Lippmann, 
who, though writing before the late 1960's, suggests that a 
Meweagenda iS in order, that “we have fulfilled and outlived 
fist) Or what we used to regard as the program of our national 
purpose." The National Purpose. A symposium (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart §& Winston, 1960), p. 126. Numerous works have ap- 
peated recently that urge a review of our national security 
apparatus. For an overview of the system and its shortcomings, 
mee Onn Collins, U.S. Defense Planning: A Critique (Boulder, 
Betio== Westview Press, 1982). Harry G. Summers’ On Strategy: 
A Critical Analysis of the Vietnam War (Novato, Ca.: Presidio 
Press, 1982) contains a superb analysis of the problems en- 
countered during Vietnam, viewed from a Clausewitzian 
perspective. For a comprehensive study of how the system 
muoeasbe, see Stefan T. Possony and J.E. Pournelle, The 
Strate of Technology: Winning the Decisive War (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Dunellen, 1970); and for a recommendation in the form 
of historical analogy, see Edward N. Luttwak, The Grand 
otrategv of the Roman Empire (Baltimore, Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1976). Many works have been pro- 
aqueed On military reform. See, for example, Philip S. Kronen- 
bono. cass Flanninge U.S. Secukaity: Defense Policy in the 
Eighties (New York: Pergamon, 1982); James Fallows, National 
Defense (New York: Random House, 1981); Thomas E. Etzold, 
Defense or Delusion? America'ts Military in the 1980s (New 


York: Harper & Row, 1982); Gen. David C. Jones, USAF (Ret.), 
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age, foreign relations as a whole, and defense in particular 


have become full time affairs: 


"In fact, since the total strategy of deterrence is 
constantly in action, the defence function has also 
become a continuous operation instead of being res- 


ine leted a3 in the old days to periods of serious 
crisis "1094 


As was mentioned above, there are no answers and nothing is 
final. A concept of strategy must be developed which is 
baced on the relatively unchanging national values, not just 
for the sake of sound strategic planning, but also to foster 
an understanding of what America is. As Americans, we must 
meme co understand our position in the world, and our role 
in shaping the future. Only in this way may we presume to 


be a "world leader." 


"What's Wrong With Our Defense Establishment," The New York 
memes Magazine, Nov. 1982); Steven L. Canby, "Military Reform 
Beaethe Art of War," International Security Review, Fall Eos. Z. 
mee, 245-265; VAdm James B. Stockdale, USN (Ret.), “Educating 
meadcers,’’ The Washington Quarterly, Winter 19835, pp. 49-52; 
Some Villiiam J. Taylor, Jr., USA (Ret.) ‘Leading the Army," 
Mieerashington Quarterly, Winter 1983, pp. 40-45; and Gen. 
Edward C. Meyer, USA, "The JCS: How Much Reform is Needed?" 
Pamed Forces Journal International, Apr. 1982, pp. 82-90. 

For the military establishment's side of the debate, see 
Meminey suemckitrick, “A Military Look at Military Reform," 
Bompearative Strategy, Vol. 4+ No. 1, 1985, pp. 51-64; and 

mee COl. Walter Kross, USAF, Military Reform: Past and 
mmeocent, clr University Review, Jul.-Aug. 1981, pp. 101-108. 
Finally, for reform arguments tied to specific examples or 
PHetartonal Concepts, see Jeffrey Record, The Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force and U.S. Military Intervention in the Persian Gulf 
Pesitemetony D.C: Corporate Press, 1981); and Richard k. 
Betts, Surprise Attack: Lessons for Defense Planning (Washing- 


Pome. Cam line Brookings Institution, 1982). 
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pememme,) Deterrence and Strategy, p. 1/3. 





In gaining this understanding, the importance of values 
cannot be overstated, and they should not be taken for 


granted. As Walter Lippmann warns: 


"The acquired culture is not transmitted in our genes, 
and so the issue is always in doubt. The good life 
in the good society, though attainable, is never 
attained and possessed once and for all. Sc what has 
been attained will again be lost if the wisdom of the 
good life in a good society is not transmitted.'10 


He goes on to argue that if these values are forgotten, 


institutions loose their meaning and become hottew.+°° ire 


eeage 1S then set for demagogues and fanatics "...either to 
Meroe the nation to the point of paralysis or to gather unto 


Bmemselves suificient power in order to rip the society away 
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from its democratic moorings." WVeEMSLInitreanee Of values 


increases exponentially when one takes into consideration 
marae this Crd 1S one of indirect strategy (discussed in detail 
below), which places far greater emphasis on non-military 


meols O1 power, of which the more significant is psychological 


10 >bublic PirerosOphy. DO. 7/95 FOr a Study Of Walter Lipp- 
mann, his life and his philosophy, the definitive work is 
Ronald Steel, Walter Lippmann and the American Century (Boston: 
imieetele, Brown and Co., 1980). 


P00 Tbid., p. 80. 


ae oad PepeeeOlstinena, Ihe Mrlitary> industmhat, Complex: 
Pmemotorical Perspective (New York: Praeger, 1980), pp. 18-19. 


In light of the arguments of both Lippmann and Koistinen, it 
might be inferred that perhaps a greater threat to our way of 
life lies in the historical and political shallowness of our 
Meetcet training programs. This argument is echoed explicitly 
Beebernard Brodie in War and Politics, ch. 10; and implicitly 


iauasry Summers in On Strategy, p. 28. 
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power. Thus, values, if they are taught and well known bv 


maespeople (and the military), can be a great source of 
eeremgth. On the other hand, if they are lost, America, a 
Maton built on a concept of values, is also lost. 

Even before addressing the national interests then, there 
meyclOps a threat to the nation that arises from within; a 
sort of cancer. This threat may in fact be more serious than 
any Other. While Rome fell due to a love of luxury, it is 
eemeoraily accepted that that love had as its antecedent a loss 
of those values that had made it strong. Part of strategy 
mem, must be devoted to the articulation of those values, 
BPertnaps in the field of political strategy.+?? 

As was suggested above, the national interests are formed 
by a synthesis of the national values and the nation state 
system. Likewise, it is the purpose of the national interests 
to safeguard and preserve the national values. Because of 
this, it becomes apparent that the national interests are not 
memee found in Israel or El Salvador but within this nation 
mesett. in amore general construct, the national interests 
is that set of concerns which is designed to ensure the 


sovereignty of a nation in an inherently hostile and anarchic 


Seer PimeBOdUG ELON Om > Chatecy ped! 


ee Such BecOMeceme is dislikedeanwtnis Nation because (ic 
Pesmesceat “indoctrination."' But, should we, as a result foster 
ignorance? That condition, as has been argued, is Just as 
dangerous. 
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world; and sovereignty is taken to mean the right and the 


ability to independently pursue and support ones own national 


Peo 
values. 


aacthe literature on the national interests is extensive. 
some of the more noteworthy pieces are cited here: Hans J. 
Morgenthau, "The Mainspring of American Foreign Poul iee yar 
National Interest vs Moral Abstractions," American Political 
science Review, Dec. 1950, pp. 833-854; and “Another Great 
Debate: The National Interests of the United States ale rlcan 
Political Science Review, Dec. 1952, pp. 961-988; Walter — 
Lippmann, Essays In the Public Philosophy; Warner Schilling, 
nthe Clarification of Ends or Which Interest is the National?" 
feetad Politics, 8, 1956, pp. 566-578; Glendon A. Schubert, Ont. 4 
The Public Interest in Administrative Decision Making," 
American Political Science Review, June 1957, pp. 346-368; 
meenun oO. Miller, "Foreword: The Public Interest Undefined," 
Journal of Public Law, vol. 10, 1961 symposium, pp. 184-202; 
Carl Friedrich, ed., The Public Interest (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press) 1962; Paul Seabury, Power, Freedom 
and Diplomacy (New York: Random House, 1963); Richard Flathman, 
The Public Interest (New Random House, 1963); Richard Flathman, 
The Public Interest (New York: Wiley, 1966); Virginia Held, 
MrewPtublicyinterest and Individual Interests (New York: Basic 
Books, 1970); Bruce M. Russett and Elizabeth C. Hanson, 
Interest and Ideology: The Foreign Policy Beliefs of American 
Businessmen (San Francisco: W.H. Freeman and Co., 1975); Paul 
Seabury, "The Moral and Philosophical Bases of American Foreign 
ieeecey,” Orbis, Spring 1976, pp. 3-14; Hans Morgenthau, ‘The 
Founding Fathers and Foreign Policy: Implication for the Late 
Mmentieth Century," Orbis, Spring 1976, pp. 15-26; Kenneth W. 
Thompson, "American Foreign Policy: Values Renewed or Discovered," 
Bieis, spring 1976, pp. 1235-1356; William Kintner, "A Program 
for America: Freedom and Foreign Policy,” Orbis, Spring 1977, 
Meee lL S9-1560; Donald E. Nuechterlein, National Interest and 
M@estaecntial Leadership: The Setting ot Priorities {Boulder, 


Colo.: Westview Press, 1978); and finally, Alexander L. George 


and Robert O. Keohane, "The Concept of National Interests: 

Seen and Limitations,’ in Presidential Decisitonmaking in Foreign 
Policy by A.L. George (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1980). 
For a short summary of the interest literature, see Fred A. 
Pomadermann, “The Concept of the National Interest," Orbis, 
ppmane 1977, pp. 121-128. Indictments of the utility of the 
national interest concept are contained in Stanley Hoffmann, 


Primacy of World Order: American Foreign Policy Since the Cold 
War (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1978); and Robert O. Keohane and 
a eeeieo. Nye, Power and Interdependence: World Politics in 


fmeereton (Boston: Little, Brown §& Co., 1977). 
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In seeking to identify national interests then, one must 
look, not for the interests of any group or individual within 
the nation, but for those of the nation itself. In other 
perds, the nation is an entity onto itself, and it thus has 
its own interests. As such, the national interests are above 
Bepate. they are the product of the environment, not of 
BOLitics. 

Hiemi@treeondal interests are the result of the cultural 
heritage of a people as well as the nation state system means 
that each nation will at once have its own unique interests, 
while at the same time, will share interests in common with 
Sener Nations. For example, the United States and the Soviet 
Union both share the common interest of security; but, the 
Bevaet Union, because of its history and environment, values 
PeeMnlty above personal liberty, while the United States, 
Because Of its history and environment, places greater 
emphasis on liberty than on security.+?? 

pommowing the logic described above, the national interests 
Peeeene United States find their origin within the nation. In 
Federalist 23, Alexander Hamilton discusses the purposes of 


the Union, from which can be derived our national interests: 


eel fact, it has been argued that Americans see their 
armed forces less as protectors of their security than as 
migedtsepemtheir liberty. Colin Gray, “National Style in 
ciaeacegy,’' p. 39. 
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"The principal purposes to be answered by union are 
these--the common defense of the members; the preserva- 
tion of the public peace, as well against internal con- 
vulsions as external attacks; the regulation of commerce 
with other nations and between the States; the superintend- 
ence of our ee On political and commercial, with 
foreign countries,"11 

The national interests which can be developed from this state- 
ment are security, liberty, and economic well being. 

Securcty 1s the first interest which is essential. George 

and Keohane call it physical survival (of our population) 


maveh in our era is '"'...always in jeopardy."+/> 


What must 
peo De included in this definition is the maintenance of 
Sereignty, of territorial integrity, and, though often taken 
mem Sranted, of the Union. 

The second interest is £4berty: the maintenance of the 
Pienican £fOrm of government, its institutions, and its 
freedoms. This interest refers not only to external threats, 
but also to those which arise from within. It is this interest 
that most directly represents America's values, and that dis- 
mimourshes it from other nations in the world. In turn, how- 
een, this concept combines with that of security to create 


a dilemma: the demands of security conflict directly with 


Meese Of Iaberty. A mation run mainly in the interest of 


Ll2one Federalist Papers (New York: Mentor paperback, 
moe), p. 153. 


1154) exander Peco RUC Cand she be time he Ohamchm Nien Concept 
Tet tetonale bnmtrerests: Uses and Limitations,'' in Presidential 


Decisionmaking in Foreign Policy, by A.L. George (Boulder, 
Collo.; Westview Press, 1980), p. 224. 
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Poeuimtey, such aS the Soviet Union, invariably destroys the 
Meperty Of its people. In contrast, a nation which values 
too much its liberty, risks conquest, as was visited on the 
city-states of ancient Greece. This dialectical tension must 
be mastered if the United States is to provide security and 
mae blessings of liberty. 

igewtimais interest is economic well becng. In the 
Bemstitution, one finds that the Union is dedicated to 
promoting "'...the general Welfare." While the term is broad 
and can be included within the interest of liberty, it also 
connotes something more. That something extra is the economy 
and the way it supports the American standard of living. 
Again, this interest iS not necessarily subordinate or less 
important than the two previous ones. Without its standard of 
imine, OF in the worst case, without economic subsistence, 
either the nation or its liberty would not survive. 

These are the national interests. They take account of 
micevealues of the nation and the Constitution. In the end, 
they serve as guidelines for national policy. The national 
interests are the mainsprings of any action the government 
should take, Adherence to them, while not guaranteeing public 
support, at least ensures us that the core values are being 
Unnclidaesignerance of them, or substitution of them with lesser 


ibeereses risks disaster. 
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B, SRATPOMAL POLICY 

Watreonal policy represents a synthesis of the national 
amterests and the international environment. Whereas na- 
tional interests respond to internal demands, policy responds 
@emexternal, thereby linking the core values to the inter- 
national system. It reacts to fundamental changes in the 
iecetnational structure to protect the interests of the 
maeaon. taken this way, national policy is created by the 
milieu within which the nation exists, and not by the desires 
mapies leaders Or the political process. National policy is 
mietaet a broad consensus objective of the nation, such as 
world peace or national self-determination. 

iMmsroeGerinisyic National policy, the national interests 
are divorced even tarther from the commonly accepted idea. 
This is to say that the national interests are more a product 
of national identitv and environment than narrow objectives 


. : 114 
in various geographical regions throughout the world. 


They 
aeeomtrnus Or anointernal nature vice an external one. Because 
otf this, foreign relations cannot be based directly on the 
ialendieainterests. What is needed is a fumetion that 
synthesizes the requirements of the national interests and 


mie realities of the international system. This is the role 


Seenatitomal policy. 


ae Holsti separates the “immutable national interests: 
such as security from lesser goals, to which he ascribes the 


@emeeptee: the “ebjective." International Politics: A’ Frame- 
omemtcmenalvysis, ord ed. (Englewood Clitts, W.J.: Prentice- 


Hall, 1977), p. 139. 
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By thus separating the metaphysical concept of the national 
Mieerest trom foreign relations, the rigidity of dogma and 
mecerosgy is lessened. Policy, by definition is more able to 
adapt to the fluid international environment, whereas the 
National interests are largely ignorant of it. To call 
policy 'national interests,' as many do, detaches it from the 
core values of a nation because it disregards the true national 
Mepecrests. It is cast adrift, able to react only to the inter- 
National system and the pressures of special interest groups. 
Bemicy then ceases to provide direction and guidance for 
merategy. By contrast, if the relationship between policy and 
the national interest 1S maintained, policv acquires a meas- 
ure against which it may evaluate changes in the international 
meciiaes ft is provided a firm toundation based, in the end, on 
the core values of the nation, which gives it the flexibility 
Meeacd tO ,adapt.to the fluid international environment. This 
in turn allows policy to provide the firm foundation necessary 
for the development of sound strategy. 

Policy provides the broad goal which strategy must strive 
B@eaenieve: it sets forth what must be attained if the national 
milecheses ane to be upheld in the given internationai arena. 
Thus, where values and interests determine why a nation does 
What it does, policy defines what it must do, and strategy 
Pieecmeomite. in this way, policy determines the character 
Gmmseuatceyeuwhetner it i$ to be aggressive or defensive. In 


efoneeetic primary purpose of policy is to form the link 
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Detween the values of the nation and the means at hand; a 
Muepose that is echoed by Clausewitz: 


»it can be taken as agreed that the aim of policy is to 
unify and reconcile all aspects of internal administra- 
meolmacmaell as Of Spiritual values, and whatever else 
micanoral philosopher may care to add. Policy, of 
SumocemioelOunine in itself; 4£ 44 simply the trustee 
for alk these interests against the outside wonrkd.... 

In no sense can the art of war ever be regarded as the 
preceptor of policy, and here we can only treat policv 
as representative of all interests of the community.'"/15 
(Emphasis added) 


See STRATEGY 

Pomvcas argued at the beginning of this chapter, strategy 
1S a complex subject. This would be the case even if the 
Sirategy under consideration were only military in nature; 
but it is much more so when strategy is that, as well as 
meonomlc, diplomatic, and political: 


"Everyone knows that war today is total; that is an 
acknowledged fact; in other words it will be carried 
Ceieaweenretds, political, economic, diplomatic 
af@@gemidgdtary. Such, with all its varying shades of 
empmasis, is the pattern of the cold war..7.Equally 
Wiemeketmemstmatesy muse be total. This requirement 
Toiscomimeane acute form the problem of the relation- 
Ship between policy and strategy; at the same time 
it will help us to understand what is the true 
mictaewOrmactivity of each." 


Pensidering policy in light of the preceding discussion, the 


Se eemlcimoreene relationship between policy and strategy’ 1s 


resolved. Policy becomes a broad, general guideline for 


emi V11L: 6: 606-7. 


RG 


Poauere, Imtroauction to Strategy, pp. 13-14. 
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action, while strategy assumes the role of foreign policy, 
meecc policy, domestic policy and military strategy. In this 
meeuatron, policy continues to guide strategy, but in a 
broader sense. 

icimar of thiseis combined with the nature of the 
em@vyironment, the complexity of strategy becomes apparent. It 
fvmelves the synthesis of the environment, values, capabil- 
metes, resources and politics in an effort to achieve the 
mempeoct Of policy. Strategy is thus the first level of the 
framework in which individuals, special interest groups, 
memnolOgy, and, e€Specially, resource constraints enter the 
formula. Until now only requirements have mattered, now these 
Other factors must be accounted for as well, and a balance 
Seer Uc Kk . 

Later, in order to expand on these ideas and to provide a 
meamewomk for strategic planning, it will be convenient to 
Mmerk Strategy down into various levels, but first the con- 
aoe im general must be addressed in order to understand its 
Mature, and such a discussion must begin with a definition of 
ona bevy. . 

Mime n simpler age; Clausewitz, concerned with the 


Beplieation of a Nation's army to the conduct of war, defined 


strategy as "...the use of engagements for the object of 
wan vill mien yee this as much too. laimnged a definition for 
ele 


Onenam, If:1l:128. 
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ome prmeseme Cra. Liddell Hart provides a broader definition 
Giestvategy, one that reflects war's increasing scopes: 
Meesene art Of distributing and applying military means to 


nils Neom=leceCwiunae EMLSeadetini tion 


etriii the ends of policy. 
implies that, while military means are being used, the engage- 
Memt is no longer essential. But this definition, by relying 
ome military’ means, is also too limited. 

ihtembcemcot definition of strategy, one which can be applied 
to the entire spectrum of strategy and policy in both peace and 
war, is provided by Andre Beaufre: 

"It 1S the art which enables a man, no matter what the 
techniques emploved, to master the problems set by any 
clash of wills and as a result to employ tne techniques 
available with maximum efficiency. It is therefore the 
art of the dialectic of force, or, more precisely, the 
ant of the dialectic of two opposing wills udstng force 
to xesolve their dispute. "119 
The tmportance of the dtalectic cannot be overstated: 

Every issue is a two-headed coin. There are no absolutes, and 
mmmevety problem, there are at least two aspects; to con- 
centrate for example, one must disperse. For every action 
meme isean anteliigent reaction. Sun Tzu counsels: 

Tiemiteare 4.4 Dasead On deception. Therefore, when 


Copabeewefelen incapacity; when active, inactivity 
When near, make it appear that you are far away; when 


fEG 


Pemeeoy, Ps 355. 


to torce” in this sense pertains equally to politics, 
economics, diplomacy and psychology, as well as military. 


Mmimnodictrom tO strategy, p. 22. 
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far away, that you are near. Offer the enemy a bait 

COomunGeomiim > ste1gn disorder and strike him....Attack 

where he is hee Sally out when he does not 

expect you. "12 (Emphasis added) 
This dialectic allows for the manipulation of the events and 
Srrcumstances of international affairs to the degree that 
nothing 1s necessarily as it appears. Every advantage also 
ies tts drsadvantage; every victory its costs; every defeat 
Meo 2ains. For every thesis then, there is an antithesis. 
Strategy 44 the process by which this dialectic is resolved. 

Within its environment, strategy must seek to determine 
the path, indeed the paths, that are to be followed if the 
Meygect of policy is to be attained. The nature of the environ- 
Meme determines the number of paths; the opponent their nature; 
and policy their terminus. A point made earlier must now be 
re-emphasized: Strategy exists to serve the ends of policy. 
meemuste De tirmily subordinated to that higher goal. Strategy 
Samits own Makes no sense, it is cut off from the firm founda- 
tion of values and interests, and in such a case is forced 
mepGedaGt Only to the environment, without guidance. Strategy 
mmompeeomes Dlind. Only in subordination to policy, which 
Monin turm subordinate to the national interests and values, 


does strategy gain meaning and purpose. This is the case 


whether in peace or war. In addressing the relationship 


eT Art of War, translated by Samuel B. Griffith (New 
iieamOmtondmumiversity Press, 1965), pp. 66-69. 
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between war and policy, Clausewitz sheds light on the overall 
relationship between strategy and policy: 


“Subordinating the political point of view to the 
military would be absurd, for it is policy that 
creates war. Policy is the guiding intelligence 
and war only the instrument, not vice versa. No 
other possibility exists, then, than to subordinate 
the military point of view to the political.'+¢ 


Consider, for example, World War I, which is the prime 
memistiation of the artificial subordination of political pur- 
pose to military aim. Though entered into with the expecta- 
mrons OL a short war, it soon sank into the "blood test" 


eZ 


feseribed by Churchill. Instead of submitting to the 


@emcerol of policy, which might possibly have resulted in 


compromise, the war came to be ruled by emotion and narrow 


125 (Wiewcesult ot (EhiSvrdistortion was total 


124 


tititary aims. 


war, "the pure element of enmity unleashed." in var ana 


Polztics, Bernard Brodie eloquently discusses the barriers 


momwar termination under these conditions: 


He a 
Creve y ll: 6:607. 


tev inston eenurenilt.. the World Crisis 45vols-. Glew 
fork: Charles Scribners, 1929). 


be37 i ppmann argues that because of the continuing slaughter 
the Western Democracies were forced to "democratize" the war 
by enfranchizing the masses in order to gain continuing public 
SuppOnt. By thus shitting the power to govern to the people, 
any chance of subordinating the war to the goals of policy was 


To teeeeublic Philosophy, p. 18. 


124 Clausewitz, Omewar, VII1:6:005. 
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icmanes im Short, Confronted not with simple greed but 
with some deep psychological need expressed on the 
national rather than the personal level. The obsession 
from first to last was with winning, with vanquishing 
the foe, with showing that one's own strength and will 
were greater than his--or at least not less. The ob- 
verse of this obsession, and indeed the stronger motiva- 
tion, was the fear of losing, of being defeated, and 
thus of paying consequences that were in a very real 
sense unimaginable. Feeding the latter fear was the 
need, growing rapidly more intense as the losses 
Mimo rOtene COVErNMents to prove to their peoples 


that the sacrifices had not been in vain. It was this 
need on each side that was the insuperable one, for it 
made compromise impossible. Compromise would represent 


Poreeecrenmesacde 2 Siloniticant absence of gain. and hence 
. a e g il 2 o 3 
aAamisston of tailure.''+- 


The war thus became self-perpetuating; a war of attrition the 
poee Ob}ECct Of which was to outlast the enemy, for only his 
total defeat was an acceptable recompense for the appalling 
mosses incurred. 

World War I is an extreme example. It clearly illustrates 
the danger of allowing strategy to operate independent of 
Bolicy. SB8ut one must also guard against the over-control of 
policy. Communication between policy and strategy must be 
two-way; policy provides guidance to strategy, while at the 
same time responding to the realities created by it. Once 
again, the dialectic emerges, and indeterminacy rises to the 
PemeneeNs events unfold, policy must adapt its goals to 
Peateii ousteas Stratecy must be flexible in order to adapt 
to a fluid environment, so too must policy: 


Sean pimGmebOldtmes, Dp. 25. 
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"If we keep in mind that war springs from some political 
purpose, it is natural that the prime cause of its 
existence will remain the supreme consideration in 
conducting it. That, however, does not imply that the 
PoitttcaleaiMmeis a tyrant. Et must adapt itself to its 
chosen means, a process which can radicaliy change it; 
Pee tes political aim remaine the first consideration. 
tev eenen, will permeate all military Operations, and 
iirc oetdwetee their violent Mature will admit, twill 
mave a COntinuous influence on them." 


? 


This two-way communication is repeated at each level of 
strategy. As the subordinate level acts on the goal assigned 
feeebuenanges the environment which in turn affects the 
meener level. Thus each dictates to its subordinate, but also 
Mieerset@ tf. therefore, in the dialectic of things, while 
Meeateoy drives tactics, it must also respond to the capabil- 
ities they present; and likewise, while policy drives strategy, 
meemust react to it. 

At last the true value of sound strategy begins to unfold: 
A process is developed which not-only coordinates application 
Seetie resouces of the nation to the aims of policy, but also 
mercdinsetie £lexibility to adapt to the fluid nature of inter- 
national relations. Without the linkages descimined. here. 
adaptability looses its meaning. Instead of responding to 
the environment under the guidance of policy, strategy is 
PGeeaesteuneact Only to events as they occur. Each is taken 
Sieieseowm Merits, and not distant objective is sought. Often, 
lacking guidance, strategy does what it knows best. Choices 


12055 War, [:13;87. 
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Meee Made Out OL habit or following the fashion of the 


pec. 


moment. HeWecmone bomdency tO flaht the last war, to 


embrace rigid dogma, or, in the words of Henry Kissinger, to 
offer "no more than marginal adjustments of the status quo 1248 

If the linkages are firm however, strategy becomes the 
seunse tO the future and to the attainment of the objectives 
of policy. The method by which the process is manipulated, 
bpeewhaich the course is defined, is planning; which will be 
Miocussed in detail in the following chapter. Without these 
linkages, there is no direction; with them, the way becomes 
m@mear. By thus providing a criterion anchored in long term 
goals, strategy frees decision-making from the bonds of crisis 
management, allowing it to swing with the tide of events, 
always remaining true to the goal. No longer is it neces- 
Sary to take each crisis as it comes, deciding on only the 
merits of the given situation. It becomes possible to base 
decisions on what one hopes to achieve in the long tern. 

Having now described the nature of strategy, one more 
Step must be taken before the discussion may proceed to 
Seuateete Dlanning. That step is to break strategy down 
mieEOmeimerlond) tevels. This will provide a link between 
the very general nature of the discussion on strategy thus 

7 


PoateiemimerOduction tO Strategy, p. 29. 


PcSwhite House Years, p. 35. 





mar and the more concrete discussion of planning which follows; 
and it will provide the framework within which that discussion 
may be developed. 

While the hierarchy that will be described shortly has 
Ween titled ditterently by different authors and is fairly 
common, this paper primarily uses the labels and definitions 
accorded it by Andre Beaufre. He describes three levels of 


129 These three 


femctegy, total, overall and operational. 
Mevels correspond fairly closely to the functional divisions 
peecovernment, such as, for example, the National Security 
Meomeil. the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the individual service 
staffs. 

ihe first level, which Beaufre terms “total” strategy, 
will be labeled natxtonal strategy here in deference to 
American literature. It refers to that level of strategy 
mewem soverns the utilization of all of the nation's resources. 
Because it is so broad in nature, it must of necessity be a 
Memo term strategy; longer that is than those levels below it, 
mee siOrcer than policy. Of course, national strategy 15s 
meceeappilled)in Crisis situations and in war, but even then 
it must take a longer and broader perspective than the lower 
level strategies. 

It is this level of strategy which addresses the broad 
foreign and economic policies, and military strategy. The 

129 


iMiemoduction to Strategy, pp. 30-33. 
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relations with specific countries and organizations, for 
example, come under the heading of overall strategy, which 
momeene next level. Thus, national strategy is the first 

link between policy and means; it is the first, and the major, 
Mewel where tiscal constraints and public debate enter the 
@evculations. it, like all of the levels, must be adaptable 
Ewen though in most instances it has a fairly broad and long 
mem Perspective. it is the means of policy and the ends of 
Sremall strategy. 

Overnalk strategy takes the goal assigned it by national 
Strategy and governs the utilization of resources within the 
even tields of power (military, diplomatic, economic, and 
political.)+°9 Because it is at this level that Strategy 
really begins to branch out, overall strategies will also 
govern the cooperation of the various fields. As an example, 
meee aiplomatice field, by securing basing rights assists the 
fMelbttary f1e6€ld in its job of containment and deterrence. 
Finally, overall strategies deal with specific, more time 
dependent strategies, such as our foreign relations with 
Israel, or the means of containment. Overall strategy is 


the means of national strategy and the ends of operational 


Strategy. 


1503 eaufre divides the organizations which correspond to 
the levels of strategy into fields and branches. For example, 
the military §{ield will have several branches; Army, Navy, 

Air Force, etc. 
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Operatzonak strategy governs the utilization of resources 
Within a specific branch of a field to attain the ends of its 
overall strategy. Those resources include hardware, personnel, 
mrectcs, and logistics (procurement). It is within this level 
of strategy that what Beaufre terms logistics strategy is 


developed.?>! 


This strategy refers to the coordinated 
development of hardware to support present and future 
meaquirements. It is impossible for this strategy to exist 
without the firm linkages emphasized throughout this paper, 
for without them, a branch can have no idea of future 
requirements.+>° 
"eo@weronatie strategy 15 the final level ot strategy before 
tactics. It provides the guidance and the framework within 
which operations are conducted, whether those operations are 
emcative, diplomatic, economic or political in nature. Opera- 
tional strategy is guided in turn by overall strategy, which 
meereself’ the tool of national strategy. National strategy 
is the means of policy which, being very broad and long term, 
Below re aecount for the overall structure of the inter= 


imetonal environment and the national interests. The interests 


mmeelrn are derived from the nation State concept and the 


toi ecaufre, ete cue LO iGO mo mgt ae Ol uo 
de 5.2 


Pmnpoetenecase that branch will more @ften than not 
assume the worst case and request all of the hardware it 
eourdemeocas) The result is a sharp eScalation in the costs 
©f procurement . 
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Micmeeaml1TaneeXperiences of a country which dtermine its 
values. 

Pillcmmene hardware and tactics a nation uses are ir- 
menog@anly linked to the very core values of that nation. 
Meocumeevel reacts both vertically and, in the case of the 
mover levels of strategy, horizontally with those around it. 
And every level is subject to the influences of the values of 
the nation, both in terms of the goals set to it and the 
means available to achieve those goals. Finally, every level 
of strategy (from national to operational), as well as policy 
meselt. 15 aftected by and in turn affects the international 
system. 

The net result is a dynamic concept of strategy that res- 
ponds and adapts to the conditions around it while at the same 
time remaining firmly rooted to the long term goals of the 
nation. Such a concept, if properly implemented, can only 
result in maximizing efficiency and effectiveness; applying 
the minimum resources necessary in a stable manner over time, 
fee esti!) accounting for the uncertainty that the environ- 
Ment dictates. If nothing else, such a concept will ultimately 
improve public support for the policies of government. 

iicaimelemencation of this concept, can, as Beaufre 
Souiceesmeallow us to build the future: 

"Strategy will then be seen to be a prospectus for 

Boecowmeecontinuous action at the present time taken 

within the framework of a forecast concept of overall 


fMaieemevOlutLlon. itS object 1s to contribute to 
Cemememepossibie situations rather than others, the 





Siovecspeing a political one. I would even go so far 
as tO Say that according to this concept strategy is 
Bile Oniy practicable ‘prospectus: for it seeks not to 
guess what the future will be but to bucfld the future 
Mompmoglealiy taking aS its starting point that which 
one wishes to achieve and that which appears to be 
feasible."155 


Strategy is the process, the method of thought that will 


allow a nation to react successfully to the fluid environment 


meaminceriational relations, in pursuit of the goals of policy 


and the national interests. The method of this process is 


planning, to which the discussion now proceeds. 


Deterrence momo dbegy 5) 0- Oe 
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IV. PLANNING: THE METHOD OF STRATEGY 


"Staategice thought must continuously take the 
facts of change into account, not only those 
04 the foreseeable future but probably changes 
many years ahead. Strategy can no Longer proceed 
by a process of firmly based objective deduction; 
At must work on hypotheses and produce solutions 
by truly orrginal thought." 


Andre Beateue' 


Wiebe wornatesy 15 the philosophy of doctrine, it is plan- 
feng that is its architect. Planning must synthesize the 
mequirements Of policy, the resources available, and the 
nature of the opponent to be defeated within the context of 
Perategy tO devise doctrine. The process is complex, dealing 
as it does not only with awesome weapons and power, sophis- 
mteated technology, and rapidly evolving circumstances, but 
also with the pervasive unpredictability of the human mind, 
mateh colors all of international relations. 

This chapter will discuss the general nature of planning, 
its evolution in America and its general environment. As with 
mie rest Of this paper, the discussion in general, not specific; 
Sonceptual, not prescriptive. This chapter links the previous 
two very general discussions to the more practical coverage of 


the planning process in the following chapter. To provide a 


Seem TOdue tion to Strategy, pp. 44-45. 
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sense of perspective, the discussion first turns to the history 


@eeplanning in the United States. 


Pee HISTORICAL REVIEW OF PLANNING 
Historically, planning in America has been oriented toward 


administration and execution rather than long term development 


and concept formulation.!>> NesOG let yawath Mom es Hine 11 Ot 


philosophy is unlikely to dwell on strategic theory and the 
perspective that that adds to planning. As this implies, the 
feasOns TOY Such a practical view of planning were historical 
Bmaecultural in origin. 

It was suggested in the previous chapter that liberalisn, 
fostered and shielded by America's insular position and Pax 
Peettannica, gave rise to an inward looking culture. Ignorant 
of the outside world, indeed, as some would argue, incapable 
of understanding it, America grew up in a vacuum: 


"Liberalism never questioned the existence of the state. 
Instead it presupposed the state's self-sufficiency 
and external security....{The liberal state] was pre- 
SUMea@etOnecxX1St 4” vacuo....The assumption of a state 
in a vacuum was particularly relevant to American 
liberalism because for almost a century American 
reality approximated the liberal image, "19 


tS 5 among the numerous histories of American strategic 
Mnousht, a few of the more noteworthy are Russell F. Weigley, 
The American Way of War; Walter Millis, ed., American Military 


Thought (New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1966); Maj. C. Joseph 


Bernardo, USA, and Eugene H. Bacon, American Military Policy: 
Its Development Since 1775 (Harrisburg, Pa.: The Military 
Service Publishing Co., 1955; and Robert Leckie, The Wars of 
America, 2 vols. (New York: Harper §& Row, 1968). 


15Shuntington, SOk@daer and State, p. 149. 





Faced with a boundless frontier and seemingly unlimited 
prosperity, a philosophy of materialism emerged, combined with 
optimism and a belief in superiority. These factors added 
Geeecher to produce, by the end of the 19th Century, the 
@oncept of Manifest Destiny. John Louis O'Sullivan, who coined 
the term in 1845, clearly extols the intense nationalism and 
Optimism that fostered it: 

"We have no interest in the scenes of antiquity, only as 
lessons of avoidance of nearly all their examples. The 
expansive future is our arena and for our history. We 
are entering on its untrodden space with the truth of 
Soemiieeur Minds, beneficient objects in our hearts, 
and with a clear conscience unsullied by the past. We 
are the nation of human progress, and who will, what 
can, set limits on our onward march?...The far-reaching, 
miemeeunaless tuture will be the era of American 
greatness "15/7 

Believing itself to be beyond the reach of history, and seeing 
Darwinian evolutionism as its true banner, America saw no 
mimtts to its power, and no possibility of failure. in these 
circumstances, why plan for the future? Far from holding any 
threats, the future was in fact the panacea for the failures 
me: the present. 

Nowhere was the combination of environment and liberalism 
Mere evident than in the military. In fact, not until the 


Civil War was the need for a separate, professional military 


acknowledged. Until that time, it was assumed that any ‘man 


ont Louis O'Sullivan, "The Great Nation of Futurity," 
United States Magazine and Democratic Review, Nov. 1859. 
Quoted in Henry Steele Commager, The Search for a Usable Past 


Miew York: Alfred A. Knopf, 196/), pp. 8-9. 
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Miemattairs'’’ was sufficiently qualified to command and to plan 
memaecey. For example, though formed in 1798, it was not until 


1815 that the Navy Department had assigned to it any active 
duty officers. 1° These officers were three Navy captains, and 
it was they that composed the Board of Navy Commissioners. 

The three captains, however, were responsible for administra- 


tive matters such as procurement and design, while the Secretary, 
feervilian dealt with questions of strategy and operations.+>” 
Pies AMetr can Officer of the pre-Civil War years was 
frequently highly trained and scientifically educated 

DUte ais training was not in a military skill shared 

With ali his fellow officers and distinguishing them 

from the rest of society. Instead, the officer was 

expert in one of several technical specialities, 
Seompetence in which Separated him from other officers 
trained in different specialities and at the same time 
moectemed Close bonds with civilians practicing his 

Soca teyseurtside the military forces....The Army 

officer was frequently more engineering-minded than 
military-minded, and the naval officer more seamanship- 
minded than naval-minded,''140 


When war came he was more often than not pushed aside, replaced 
Peemehe Citizen-soldier. It was the Civil War that began the 
change in this state of affairs. Abraham Lincoln was the 
Meimary catalyst (besides the war itself) in the transformation 
of the military profession. Much to his dismay, he found upon 
the commencement of hostilities that: 


te ernardo and bacon, AMeticans Military Policy, p. 144. 


tS? untington, Sok eran deo he pao 0). 
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) ieee scetonwOre tic’ Staff organization was there any 
person or division charged with the function of study- 
ing strategy or formulating war plans for even a 
PiicOuetted! War. ihe work of the staff was completely 
Eoemercal sand sreutine. Scott, the general in chief, 
had done no thinking before the_war about what strategy 
Should be adopted if war came." 


Planning of strategy therefore devolved upon the President, 
mat iS until he found Grant. By continuous prodding and 
searching, and by refusing to bow to the will of the in- 


Semipetent getierals that surrounded him, Lincoln thus inspired 


: us 2 
ene cevelopment of a professional military. 


After the Civil War, the Army reverted to its pre-war 
Prardcter, though certain officers, such as Sherman and Upton, 


mipered tO COntinue laying the foundation for a more thoroughly 
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meotessional officer corps. [eeeis= no teun tise thew trauma of 


the Spanish-American War of 1898 that reformers such as Elihu 
Root were able to implement changes designed to instituionalize 
Sinratesic planning. Because of heavy bureaucratic resistance, 


these reforms--which subordinated the Army to the Secretary of 


cae Harry Williams, Lincoln and His Generals (New York: 
Peeteateompaperback, 1952), p. 6...Such a lack of concern for 
what should be done if hostilities break out is evident in 
today's literature on strategic nuclear deterrence, For a 
mT reveOusehe Subject, see Richard A. Brody, "Deterrence 
Seratecies, An Annotated Bibliography," Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, Dec. 1960, pp. 445-457; and more recently, Donald 
elo wmuemerentenuclear Deterrence Thinking.'' See also 
Pachael Howard, “The Forgotten Dimensions of Strategy." 


42 ; 
tee villiams, Peo nes neseGenleta ses. ddr 


ae eee Con, SOVGmheh aAnldwotaebe.. Pps 2oUTZ SS. 
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War rather than the General in Chief and the independent bureau 
chiefs, and which created the General Staff--were not completed 
eit 11 one Nevertheless, sufficient time was allowed for 
mie General Staff to prepare plans for war in Europe. Had 
those plans and the infrastructure needed to develop them been 
ireking, if is doubtful whether America could have so rapidly 
deployed an army of two million men. Not only was that army 
mmeported in the field, but so too those of our allies. 

World War I was the first American war to require substan- 
tial mobilization of the economy. For the first time in 
Perican history, war plans entailed more than just what mili- 
tary planners were equipped to handle. Mobilizing the economy 
required planners who were familiar with industry. This neces- 
meeatced the use of industrialists as planners; civilians, not 
meliiary @tttcers. Today this is an accepted fact of 20th 
Century warfare, but during the First World War, it was some- 
thing that the War Department neither understood nor 
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accepted. Though the development of mobilization planning 


E*Charles J. Hitch, "Decision Making in the Defense 
Department.'' (Address presented at the Gaither Memorial 
Mmeeture series, University of California, 5-9 April, 1965), 
fee 10-11. 


aaa Koistinen provides an excellent discussion of the 
tirrpreulties Of mobilization and economy planning during W.W. 
I. The problem was to reconcile demand with supply while 
maintaining economic equilibrium. The chief culprit of the 
difficulties was the War Department, whose bureaus were $v 
not under the full control of the Secretary and the General 
Staff. Under these conditions, a longer war could have proven 
Pitaietcontme economy. The Military-Industrial Complex: A 
Historical Perspective Praeger, 1980), Chap. 
Eapeclally pp. 350-31. 
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ei COOTGiniation was by trial and error, and by war's end 
hardly satisfactory, it provided the foundation for our 
mobilization in World War II. 


That war witnessed the ultimate in wars of industrial power 
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and mobilization. It was, for America, an essentially 


economic war. Victory was guaranteed by the superb management 
Seevosistics and mobilization, as well as the tactical profi- 
ciency of American forces. America had finally mastered plan- 
ning in these areas. Two elements remained lacking, however. 
One was strategic planning, which was largely carried out by 
the British. Indeed, Kent Roberts Greenfield implies that the 
mack Of planning on the part of the American Joint Chiefs of 
Staff placed the United States at a disadvantage after the 
war: 


“BOCA presidents consistently gave the green light to 
their military chiefs, and these consistently rejected 
Soetoro om orounas Otner than Military effect. General 
Marshall, surely was one of the most statesmanlike of 
them, wrote to General Eisenhower when Mr. Churchill, 
Pimeaee snp. 1945.) was urging the political advantages 
to be gained by liberating Prague, and as much of 
Peceieomonania as possible, before the Russians 
arrived on the scene: ‘Personally and aside from all 
iiemogrsereal, tactical or strategical implications 
I would be loath to hazard American lives for purely 
potvetcal purposes. ‘14 


14D ossony aigerournelle, Strategy of Technology, p. 4. 


147 Kent Roberts Greenfield, American Strategy in World 


War II: A Reconsideration (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
Spe BOuotcca In Brodie, War and Politics, pp. 45-44. 
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i> Bbermard Brodie rightly argues, if not for political purpose, 
match is the reason for war in the first place, then for what 


reason could Marshall have justified the loss of American 


imres??"* This passage serves to highlight the essentially 


logistical, and still technical nature of the American officer 
corps in World War II. 

Mimbisutrteldmoef expertise, as Huntington argues, America 
meomunomepassed: “[E]conomic mobilization was a brilliant 
success while the strategic government of the war left some- 


mares to be desired."’ This in turn "...led the American people 


Beetrade military security for military victory."t*? Or, as 


Hart argues of the peace: 


"...the anxious state of the peoples of the free world 
today is a manifestation that the directing minds failed 
to think through the problem--of attaining peace through 
Mictwamiiititary|] victory." 


Not only was strategic planning lacking, but what strategy 
was developed was done so more as the result of compromise 
than of sound military consideration. The military lacked 


the means necessary to overcome parochial interests and to 


a5 1: 
coordinate planning between the various services. 


a War died Politics, p. 44. 


14 Sununtington, soldier and State, p. 344. 


tOstrategy, p. 15. 


>I General David Jones, USAF (Ret.), "Why the Joint Chiefs 
Pe otieee uct) Change,’ Armed Forces Journal International, 
mar. 1982, p. 64. 
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The second element that remained absent was the ability of 
the nation to plan and prepare for war before it actually 
begins. Our military history is one of crusades. The citizen- 
merailer ethic, as a product of an internally oriented liberal- 
ism, has considered war a temporary evil. Once it is over, 


the soldier must return to his peaceful ways. "'Feast or 


leo 


Famine’ is the American way of defense preparation. Gen- 


eral Jones summarizes this tendency of unpreparedness: 


Sudetony books for the most part glorify our military 
accomplishments, but a closer examination reveals a 
disconcerting pattern: Unpreparedness at the onset 
Seececwemew Crisis Of war; Initial failures: Re- 
Organizing while fighting; Building our defenses as 
we cranked up our industrial base; Prevailing by 
wearing sone the enemy--by being bigger, not 
smarter.'"+25 


The National Security Act of 1947 was designed to correct 
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these shortcomings. By subordinating all of the services 


a @olin Gay. “National Style in Strategy," p. 435. 


1oSiwhat's Wrong With Our Defense Establishment," The New 
York Times Magazine, 7 Nov., 1982, p. 41. 


ae eare a discussion of the events surrounding the military 
unification battles after the war see Samuel P. Huntington, 
The Soldier and the State; and Demetrios Caraley, The Politics 
Sa Fiviitary Unification: A Study of Conflict and the Policy 
Process (New York: Columbia University Press, 1966). <A military 
Viewpoint that develops the theoretical underpinnings of the 
memelict 1s contained in Maj}. Gen. Otto L. Nelson, Jr., USA, 
Pd@etonal security and the General Staff (Washington, D.C.: 
Infantry Journal Press, 1946). For a review of the act itself, 
Te aimemuemiGaper, “The National Security Act of 1947," Air 
Pabiecrolhtyercview,s Nov.-Dec., 1977, pp. 2-15. A vast 
literature on defense organization has accumulated since the 
PideOrevetemiion The rollowing is a select list of the more 
noteworthy works: Paul Y. Hammond, Organizing for Defense: 


The American Military Eetaplashment aiwtnie: Twentieth Gen cut y 
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Peiviemetic occretary of Defense and by creating a formal Joint 
Biiets Of Start, the Act was to have fostered long term strate- 
gic planning, cooperation between services and consequently, 
realistic pre-war planning. With the amendments of 1949, 1953, 
and 1958, it succeeded, but only to a limited degree. The 
PuceceSsS Was in the sense that joint long range plans were 
developed, as well as joint operating plans. Unfortunately, 


those plans were largely the result of compromise, and even 


euen merely reinforced each service's independence.!>” As 


General Jones argues, the current system of defense planning 


"m...in effect represents arrangements developed in a patchwork 


: 
way during World War ci °° 


ee ineotone NoJ.: Princeton University Press, 1961) provides a 
superb historical review, while Samuel P. Huntington, The 
Common Defense: Strategic Programs in National Politics (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1961) gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of post-war planning and budgeting. For an analysis of 
Strategy in the 1950s, see Warner R. Schilling, et. al., 
strategy, Politics, and Defense Budgets (New York: Columbia 
miversityePresss) 1962). Alain C. Enthoven and K. Wayne Smith 
meevide the inside story of the McNamara reforms, especially 
the introduction of the Planning, Programming, and Budgeting 
eesorem in How Much is Enough’?: Shaping the Defense Program, 
1961-1969 (New York: Harper § Row, 1971). More recent analyses 
include Morton H. Halperin, "The President and the Military," 
meomelgmerttairs, January 1972, pp. 310-324; and considerably 
imoacer imescope, Amos A. Jordan and William J. Taylor, 
Picmileane National Security: Policy and Process (Baltimore: 
wonms Hopkins University Press, 1981). The most recent and 
critical review of the defense organization is contained in 


PoieeoMannisem Us. Detense Planning . 


155) conard Wainstein, "The Problem of the Joint Chiefs of 
We iieotmmational security Review, Fall 1982, p. 238. 


1oOmwny piomooimmt Chiets of Start Must Change,” p. 05. 





Because of service interests and power, the joint organiza- 
meoms are ineffective in guiding the planning and procurement 
in the military: 

"The two primary functions of the joint system, military 
advice and employment of forces in the field, are 
SmMipnoOnilmscads Military advice, the principal function 
Cmte eONMEGntersS Of Statf (JCS), is flawed by the 
inability of the chiefs, also imbued with service 
responsibilities, to address a broad range of conten- 
HUCUSwissucseas a Corporate entity. The JCS acts as 
a forum for arriving at conjoint service positions 
through negotiations in which each service seeks to 


maximize its position through bargaining at multiple 
levels. "lo! 


PlomoulCCStea=in this passage, the chiefs of staff, in serv- 
ing two roles, one as their own service's chief and the other 
as a member of the JCS, face conflicting responsibility. The 
result of this tension between parochial and joint allegiance 
Mas in the past resulted in the major portion of their time 
being spent on budgetary matters, and precious little on long 
ieange planning and concept formulation. ->° 
The separation between long range planning and the budg- 
etary process was one of the major reasons behind the reforms 
instituted by Robert McNamara in the Defense Department in the 


early 1960s. The Planning Programming and Budgeting System 


(PPBS), which formed the core of these reforms, sought to base 


L37aychie D. Barrett, "Department of Defense Organization: 
meio iaanine. in Planning U.S. Security, ed. Philip 
EeeKGoOnMenberg, p:. 65. 


a eee ne omrmbn ihe goint Chiefs of Staff, p. 95. 
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weapons selection on reasoned, scientific, and economic 
analysis: the biggest bang for the buck. Systems Analysis 
was the primary tool used in this process. Though greatly 
resented by the military, PPBS and systems analysis has on 

the whole improved the procurement process. Nevertheless, 
Significant weaknesses have developed since the concept has 
meaameapplied. One such fault is the ability to "lie" with 
medetioeticS, Which largely defeats the purpose of rigorous 
quantitative analysis. Another weakness lies in the tendency 
See decision Makers to accept the recommendations of the systems 
analysts as the decision instead of weighing them against 
informed judgment and experience. A third shortcoming is that 
while PPBS has gone far in solving the "in house" problems of 
procurement, it has left unaddressed its major problems, such 
as the contracting system. Finally, and perhaps most signif- 
icant, PPBS and systems analysis, because of the focus on 
economics and the budget, have failed in their initial purpose 
of improving long range planning and in linking it to the 


ea 


budgetary process. Despite the revolution in budgetary 


ee veeenen the vast literature on the subject, the definitive 
works on Systems Analysis, PPBS, and the economic approach to 
defense planning include Charles J. Hitch and Roland N. McKean, 
The Economics of Defense in the Nuclear Age (Harvard University 
Press, 1960; New York: Antheneum paperback, 1978); Alain C. 
Enthoven and K. Wayne Smith, How Much is Enough? (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1971); and E.S. Quade, Analysis for Public 
Decisions (New York: Elsevier, 1975). The definitive source on 
ERempEOGUReMent Process is J. Ronald Fox, Arming America: How 
the U.S. Buys Weapons (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 19/74). An excellent inside story on the reforms is 
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planning, and perhaps because it was not balanced by a similar 
a orution in Operational planning, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
remain inadequate in long range planning; planning that can 
Mmecet Procurement rather than reacting to it. 

Perhaps the reform spirit kindled by Generals Jones and 
Meyer will continue through the current set of Joint Chiefs to 
Meoauee real progress toward high quality and truly joint 
strategic planning. According to General Vessey, the incoming 
mm@edrrman of the JCS, it has: 


JJimucctepmioniuy 15 War plans or military planning. 
fi codmEOm oe usire Our Military plans support our 
igulonalestrategy....And after all, war plans are the 
things that drive all other requirements--equipment, 
Deop he. aiid eventually the budget. Getting these 
Sonim ctred helps:'l6 


provided in James M. Roherty, Decisions of Robert S. McNamara: 


A Study of the Role of the Secretary of Defense (Coral Gables, 
PYav: University of Miami Press, 1970); and on the impact of 


McNamara and PPBS on warfighting, see Gregory Palmer, The 
McNamara Strategy and the Vietnam War: Program Budgeting in the 
Pentagon, 1960-1968 (Westport, Ct.: Greenwood Press, 1978). 
For two case studies which provide an in-depth analysis of the 
workings of the procurement system, see Col. Richard C. Head, 
USAF, “Decision Making on the A-7 Attack Aircraft Program," 
olen aissertation, Syracuse University, 1971); and Robert J. 
met, the TPX Decision: McNamara and the Military (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1968). Critiques of the system and its 
impact on the military abound; some of the more noteworthy 
works are listed here: Douglas Kinnard, "McNamara at the 
Pentagon,'' Parameters: Journal of the U.S. Army War College, 
See Preece -oh Eliot Cohen, “Systems Paralysis,” The 
Pwemne Teo peceaton ev. 1980, pp. 25-27; Brodie, War and 
Poeteles SsenAapmmue aeoummers, On Strategy; and Collins, U.s. 


Defense Planning. 


100 Tn terview with General John W. Vessey, Jr., Chairman, 
JCS, Armed Forces Journal International, May 19853, p. 46. 
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The evolution of planning in America has been uneven, 
maeked by numerous setbacks, political infighting and a gen- 
erally slow pace by comparison with that of the European powers. 
Unfortunately too, almost all periods of reform have followed 
near military disasters, "near" only because of the inferiority 


Predistance of the enemy. That evolution is continuing today 


a> the reform spirit in Congress and the Pentagon suggests. 1°! 


The important factor however, one that has largely been found 
lacking in the evolution to date, is a general concept of 


PieGgemthadt eVOluULION must go. To provide a framework for that 


ene issue of JCS reform is once again gaining momentun, 
with the House passing a moderate reform package in 1982--the 
Pemme Oniefs Of Staff Reorganization Act of 1982. As with 
previous attempts to change this system, the Army and Air Force 
support reorganization, while the Navy and Marine Corps (as a 
whole) do not. For discussions of the bill and the testimony 
Surrounding it see the Armed Forces Journal International, June 
through Sept. issues. Brian Dickson provides a more rigorous 
analysis of the proposed act, in the context of previous 
Perciipes ala the Nistory of reorganization as a whole, in "The 
Meo MoLessiOnrstic Reform,’’ The Washington Quarterly, Winter 
1983, pp. 78-85. The following is a list of the more important 
and recent JCS reform literature: Lawrence J. Korb, The Joint 
Mimetseot start; John Charles Daly, et. al., The Roie of the 
Pempemcmilersmon Start im National Policy (Wash., D.C.: American 
Enterprise Institute, 19/8); Gen. Edward C. Meyer, USA, "The 
enone uch Retorm 1S Needed?" Armed Forces Journal 
[Mecaniatlional, “poil 1982, pp. 82-90; for both sides of the 
debate, see John G. Kester and James L. Holloway, III, 'The 
eee CitemmOorotart: A Better System?’’ American Enterprise 
Institute Foreign Policy and Defense Review, vol. 2:1, 1980; 
and finally, a plan that goes farther than most of the above 
Doelehesetsupmopesea by Col. William G. Hanne, USA, "An Armed 
FOpees Statt,” Parameters, Journal of the U.S. Army War 
College, Sept. 1982, pp. 53-62. These works are in addition 
POmenesempnrey1Ously Cited by General Jones, as well as the 
Sigecep boul ateratureceonm Military reform in general. 
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Memecpt, tiis Chapter applies the ideas of the previous two 


eiapeers tO the development of a foundation for planning. 


B. THE ENVIRONMENT OF PLANNING 

As the chapter title states, planning is the method of 
Pee trcOv. lt iS nmOt itself strategy, but is merely its tool. 
This distinction between strategy and planning is vague, but 
if we are to understand the mechanism by which the plans that 
Bp ueviciw Stuategy are developed, it must be made. Strategy 
ms the philosophy of doctrine and planning 1S its architect. 
Planning takes the general framework provided by strategy and 
Maeedices doctrine. Because of the interdependence of planning 
and strategy, if strategy is to be a method of thought, then 
planning must be designed along such lines. The concepts by 
which plans are laid must be fundamental, not dogmatic, and 
they must be able to adapt to the requirements of strategy and 
Pemenominternataonal environment. 

The purpose of planning is to develop a course of action 
menhiae the tramework of strategy which will, in the end, 
achieve the ends dictated by policy. But, planning is a means 
emploved in an environment of conflict consisting of passion, 
chance and policy. It operates not against an inanimate 
object, but against an actively opposed will. To achieve our 
aims we must carefully lay out a plan that allows for uncer- 
Catenion results Of Our actions, while at the same time 


focusing on the elimination of the enemy's willingness to 


32 





Mesist. AS Beauitre so eloquently describes it, the aim of 
pemactegy 1S tow®orce a decision which 
"...45 obtained by creating and then exploiting a 

Scxkuatzson resukting An Suffictent moral disintegration 

o4 the enemy to cause him to accept the conditions it 

A& desrined to impose on him." 

Planning must synthesize the framework of strategy and the 
mrcunre Of the opponent. It is against the opponent, the 
intelligent actor, that the plan must succeed. His will can 
PEmrercetcd by the perceived costs he will incur as a result 
of continued resistance combined with what he can expect as 
an outcome of his surrender. In World War II, the Allied 
demand for unconditional surrender played a large part in 
preventing the Axis powers from seeking an end to the war 
SPimmem@n ctOtal destruction of their feed in: coneract. 
the Soviets considered the potential costs of continued opposi- 


meommeco tie Unatedwotates during the Cuban'Missile Crisis to 


be higher than the rewards of having missiles on the island, 


62 Tatroduction tomowrategy, p. 24. 


ae a lee IPT 
On prolonging the European war, see Robert Murphy, 
Diplomat Among Warriors (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1964), 
p. 239. The end of the Pacific War is presented in Edwin P. 
Hoyt, closing the Circle: War in the Pacific 1945, (New York: 
Tmevostmand anderemnnold;, 1982), p. 47. For a view of the 
unconditional surrender requirement from the Japanese perspec- 


tive, see Leonard Mosley, Hirohito Emperor of Japan (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966). 





and thus retreated, !°* Of importance here is the need to 


Imeave the opponent ‘an out": 


vit 18 an elementary principle of strategy that, if you 
fmd your Opponent in a strong position costly to force, 
you should leave him a line of retreat--as the quickest 
way of loosening his resistance."1 


Miewtas< Of Strategic planning is to develop the path by 
which the objective is to be realized and the enemy's will 
broken. Consequently, the whole of strategic planning and its 
product, strategic doctrine, must be animated by the under- 
standing that it will operate in a dialectical environment, 
against an intelligent opponent seeking to thwart our inten- 
tions in favor of his own. The planner must take inputs from 
martous fields; intelligence, systems analysis, hardware 
mimipecment, €tC. From these he must make choices as to the 
probable results of any actions taken, determine those courses 


Which will most likely allow for uncertainties, and end up 


104s gam B. Ulam, Expansion and Coexistence: Soviet Foreign 
Bomerey, I9l7/-=75, 2nd ed. iNew York? Holt] wtinenart anda 
Mainston, 1974), p. 674. Graham T. Allison continuously 
emphasizes Kennedy's desire to give Khruschev time to back 
down. Essence of Decision: Explaining the Cuban Missile Crisis 
Beecuonsserecle, brown GCo.,° 1971), pp. 210-230. The President 
Pegueted as Sayime of Khruschev, ''...give him time to consider. 
I don't want to push him in a corner from which he cannot 
escape.'' Quoted in Robert F. Kennedy, Thirteen Days: A Memoir 
of the Cuban Missile Crisis (New York: W.W. Norton, 1969), 

ore Seuect pe oo/l, This reflects Sun Tzu who 
wrote: "Wild beasts, when at bay, fight desperately. How 
much more is this true of men! If they know there is no 
Picci imeivemtney will £yeht to the death."" The Art of War, 
Dp. L102 
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with a plan that will stand a chance of success in the real 
world. Possony and Pournelle, in their description of the 
"strategic analyst" further refine the role of the strategic 
Lanner : 

"The strategic analyst must trade off the demands of the 
several services. He must implement the basic policies 
set by the top political decision maker, and do so within 
the constraints of the budget....He must understand that 
there are real uncertainties in this world in contrast 
iio rOopabilistic Or StatiStical uncertainties which 
can at least be quantified. He must understand that 
Since an intelligent enemy opposes him, probabilities 
may not apply at all. Game theory cannot always guide 
him, for some real world games can be played but once. 

He must Oe omvel Strive to be the surpriser and not 

the surprised ."16 

Rmesenivrne tOumaintain the freedom of action necessary to 
Plunerrse and to keep from being surprised, the planner must not 
rely solely on what possible avenues exist, but must also look 
to what avenues are necessary. In this sense time enters the 
analysis, time that is, to develop the necessary capabilities 
momachteve an Objective. This is how planning begins to plot 
mecoOurse designed to shape the future to our desires, not 
meme Ourecact tO the present. 

In his description of the development of a strategic plan, 
Andre Beaufre provides an interesting summary of the concepts 
described in the last few paragraphs. It may be argued that, 


because of its generality, the process obtains as well in 


long range planning as it does in war: 


100 s+ rategy of Technology, p. 88. 
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"We are dealing with a problem of dialectics; for every 
action proposed, therefore, the possible enemy reactions 
Hucstevec cabeutated and provision made to guard against 
them. His PeaectdOnemay Dewintcernataonal Or national , 
ee erotoe lediwympolitical, Economic Or Military. Each 
Suceccsive action planned, together with the counter to 
BucwcOnGcopOnaing Enemy reaction, must be built up into 
ppeonevent woke, the object being to retain the ability 
to pursue the plan in spite of the resistance of the 
ewemyo..-lne resultewill be a ‘risk-proof' strategy, 
the object of_which will be to preserve our own liberty 
of action." 
we amocmocemeps he preceding discussion, to plan on 
Sompatgencies 15 mot only ill-advised, but it is also 
dangerous. Witnout the ability to know the future, we cannot 
accurately predict it. Any plan that is drawn up well in 
advance will introduce a form of rigidity into the planning 
process during a crisis by assuming a given set of 
Sibcumstances. While logistical plans may, to a degree, be 
developed ahead of time, those dealing with operations should 
ieee lt instead the process, people, and organization are 
developed that yield swift and accurate decision making, then 
planners and doctrine will be able to react to events on their 
OWn merits, with one eye still on the distant object that is 
sought. In this way, strategy and planning work to provide a 
course of action in consonance with the desired ultimate ends 
in a flexible and timely manner. 

Such a concept of planning differs widely from that which 
is prevalent in the United States today. Personnel assignment 


BOTT aereduetion POmetrategy, D..-Z29. 
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polteies fail to produce planners who have the ability and 
imagination to respond quickly and correctly to events because 
of short, one-time tours. Lacking skilled planners who can 
respond rapidly, the system comes to rely on contingency plans, 
Which tends to enhance strategic rigidity. This reliance 


mequares Only a proficiency at their execution, rather than 


Mmimiimovative and rapid approach to their orate 


math an increasingly varied threat and with the real uncertainty 


Biat €XistS in the international environment, this flexibility 


169 As Beaufre wrote in 1965: 


becomes essential. 
"Dogmatisn in any form has now become impossible: there 
Eaimoe mo More comforting but ossifying regulations: 
today we are forced to be ready to adapt ourselves 
practically instantaneously to the most_varied and 
perhaps least foreseeable situations." 


OO is John Collins notes: ‘Major U.S. defense plans 
commonly take two or more years to reach completion and 
Meaproval...'' U.S. Defense Planning, p. 197. 

169 


FOoumamenneraquewor the current system of planning, see 
monn Collins, U.S. Defense Planning: A Critique; Lawrence J. 
Poe bne Joint Chiess of Staff; Possony and Pournelle, 
perategy Of Technology, specifically chap. 2; Colin Gray, 
Smeromal Style in Strategy’; Philip S. Kronenberg, Planning 
U.S. Security, especially chapters 2 and 6; General David C. 
Pomes, What's Wrong With Our Defense Establishment"; and 
General E.C. Meyer, The JCS: How Much Reform is Needed." 

For an interesting argument on the tendency of planners toward 
misperception and mirror imaging, and its impact on strategy 
and tactics, see Robert B. Bathurst, "On Creating an Enemy," 
U.S. Naval War College Review, Nov-Dec 1981, pp. 14-26. The 


classic work in the area of misperception and planning is 
ict iouy tome berception and Misperception in International 


Poeeere mi rrimceeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1976). 


Ne tennence Ge oehawegy, Pp.) 120. 





Gets eisenOt tO suggest that plans are no longer appropriate, 
Gereit they were there would be little reason for this chapter. 
Plans are necessary, but they must conform to the temporal 
merizon they hope to affect. For example, a long term plan 
mould be sutficiently broad to allow for flexibility as time 
passes and events occur, and should provide a framework for 
micmrecoOlMULIOn Of Crises. On the other hand, a crisis plan 
emould be developed with the crisis, not before, and should 
utilize the guidance of strategy, doctrine (the long term 
plan), and the planner's knowledge of strategic thought and 
mae art and science of war to arrive quickly at a course of 
action.+71 

The main thrust of the argument here is that in order to 
respond both correctly and swiftly to a crisis in this age of 
high speed missiles and rapidly developing international events, 
the planning process can no longer rely on pre-arranged plans 
which, in guaranteeing timeliness, risk the surrender of 
ieemedey Dy eMG@t attuning themselves to the specific event. To 
@evise a plan in the abstract, separated from the actual 
circumstances under which it must operate was realized as 
absurd by Clausewitz over a century onan Peis. 7 USt as 


much so today. 


at EO ieabuten arseussion on the danger inherent in 
reliance on contingency plans, see Philip A. Odeen, "Organizing 
noe Velonals security,'’ International Security, Summer 1980, 
Ep: Lly-121.. 


17 eRothfels, "Clausewitz," p. 106. 
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The primary reason that plans must be developed only in 
memponse tO some™specific policy directive requiring action 
On the part of the nation lies with the uncertainty of the 
poture. We cannot predict the circumstances that will require 
us to act, and we cannot predict the political demands that 
might constrain our actions. It is of value to have plans 
that, rather than defining the response to make, merely ensure 
that the mechanisms exist by which that response may be 
developed. Such plans, as mentioned above, might ensure a 
Mist Ot Options to the crisis planners in terms of logistics 
Milde tObces available. it would nevertheless be up to them to 
decide both the quantity and the nature of the employment of 
menees, SUbJeECt, Of course, to the demands and control of 
WOLICY . 

The final aspect of the environment of planning is the 
mature of the means which will best yield favorable results 
when applied. This nature can take on two faces, direct or 
mi¢@t@rect. ouch a concept was articulated by Liddell Hart 
Hho applied it to the operational level of war, and especially 
armor eee The most recent extension of his arguments 
may be found in the debate over "attrition" style warfare 
versus "maneuver" style; the latter more closely approaching 


fee's S'S 


1’ >Gibson, "Maginot and Liddell Hart: The Doctrine of 
Ween cem 0a) O- O/ 7 . 
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Both the earlier thesis of Hart's and the more recent 
writings on 'maneuver' warfare are limited in the sense that 
emey deal more with tactics than strategy. If these concepts 
are taken and appiied at the level of strategy, some truly 
revealing results are observed. This is exactly what Beaufre 
achieved with Introduction to Strategy. He describes two 
MmaveowOLectratcey, direct and indirect. The two are not 
mutually exclusive, but rather, are interdependent. For 


sample, if some sét of circumstances prohibits the use of 


ETE Perera ture OM this Subject 15 rapidly erowing. 
Maneuver warfare has become one of the few agreed upon points 
of the Military Reform Caucus, and has as its proponents such 
defense specialists as Jeffrey Record, Edward Luttwak and 
William Lind. For a brief discussion of the Reform Caucus, its 
purposes, its conceptual foundation, and its problems, see 
emincyenecorpa, "the Military Reform Caucus," The Washington 
Miameculy, opring 1983, pp. 125-129. For thorough discussions 
of the maneuver warfare concept, see the following: William S. 
Lind, "Defining Maneuver Warfare for the Marine Corps," Marine 
Mumeiomoagetce, Mareh 1980, pp. 55-58; Eaward Luttwak, "The 
Merete ro OreWarrare’; and “The Opérational Level of War"; 
wetrtrey Record, The Rapid Deployment Force (Wash., D.C.: 
Corporate Press, 1981); William Lind, "Why the German Example?" 
Miem@icmeouOcmeazcete, June 82, pp. 59-65; and Record, "The 


faikiands War,’ The ashes COMmeta Tr Femin aE UMM 62, pp. 


45-51. As cited previously, Jetfrey McKitrick ("A Military 
Look at Military Reform," Comparative Strategy, 4:1, 19853) 

ide Gu. Col. W. Kross (“Military Reform: Past and Present," 
mar University Review, Jul-Aug, 81) provide counter arguments 
to the maneuver warfare school. Perhaps the most lucid 
argument against pure maneuver warfare, though one tied 

meer iecabmineto Central Europe, is provided by Col. Trevor N. 
Dupuy, USA (Ret.), "The Nondebate Over How Army Should Fight," 
Pie boo2, pp. 55-45. In this article, Dupuy puts 

forth a very persuasive argument for a defense in depth, based 
partly on maneuver warfare concepts, but largely on history. 
nomeaeGesecription of the Army's efforts to reform its fighting 
doctrine, see Deborah Shapley, "The Army's New Fighting 


Doctrine," The New York Times Magazine, Nov. 28, 1982. 
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meet Strategy, indirect strategy will have free play. If 
poeene Other hand, direct strategy is relatively unhindered, 
Brortect Strategy will be less decisive. An understanding of 
this is essential to the planner because he must choose the 
mmoper Strategy for the given situation or even the best of 
plans is doomed to failure. 

Direct strategy is defined by Beaufre as that form of 
Strategy in which 

Pe itlttary £6—nee is the principal weapon and that 

victory or deterrence will be achieved bv its use 

or maintenance."1/ . 

It is the strategy of total war, to use Clausewitz's term. 
Because the open clash of military force is the result, the 
most important field is the military, and all others are 
subordinated to it. 

In direct strategy, any freedom of action, which is always 
the key to success in the game of strategy, will be found in 
the theater of operation. In other words, the enemy must be 
forced to acquiesce, either as the result or defeat in battle, 
Si Or surrender for fear of defeat in battle. In this type of 
Strategy, the concepts of Liddell Hart and "maneuver" warfare 
Sieve uscriiieeand, it yvour force 1s the weaker, essential. 

Because direct strategy is that which emphasizes primarily 
Mies co 8OLemliitary force, it places a greater reliance on 


LS 


Dieeeatiettonmetosoatrategy, p. 43. 
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meecerial factors than does indirect strategy. In essence, to 
play the game of direct strategy and win, one must have 
sufficient muscle, no matter how brilliant the tactical moves. 

iis somines OUL an Amportant point, amd ome which must be 
Bna@erstood, Direct and indirect stxateay may both use direct 
my Or indirect tactics, or any combination of the two. The 
mepartant distinction lies in the fact that direct strategy 
emphasizes the use of military force, so military means will 
dominate; while indirect strategy stresses the use of various 
Borces, such as diplomatic or economic, and it is their means 
which will dominate. The planner must choose the means which 
ere appropriate, he must mot, for example, choose direct 
Strategy means in an indirect strategy situation. 

PiGircet Stratcove, in contrast with direct strategy, is 
defined by Beaufre as that strategy which is used when 
decisions are to be sought by other than purely military 
means. He goes on to illustrate this definition: 

"These may be political or economic in nature (e.g. a 
mevelile onary war) or they may use military force but 
PROceec Im a Series of bounds interspersed witn political 
Mewoemarcrons (€.¢. Hitler's strategy from 1956 to 
1939) "176 

The most recent uses of this form of strategy have been the 
Mars Of de-colonialization and "liberation." It was also used 
extensively in another time, when the actual use of an army 
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Mas prohibitively expensive, but its existence provided the 
fect tene Umbrella for lesser forms of conflict. The period 
Berertca to here 1s the 18th Century. Its style of warfare 
was destroyed by the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars.+// 

Pecauce  imerelies on other than military means, indirect 
Beratesy Can only be effective if those military means are 
somehow cancelled out. The most obvious example of this is 
the way in which nuclear deterrence (a direct strategy) inhibits 
the superpower's use of military means to resolve confrontations. 
With the swiftest and most decisive of the giants' power thus 
muzzled, other forms become more decisive; forms such as 
Psvchological or political warfare. Thus, while the nuclear 
umbrella tends to eliminate total war, it also eliminates 
total peace because indirect strategy has greater freedom of 
eon . 

Of more practical importance to the planner however, is 
Bitemampllecagiem that in this era of nuclear deterrence, one 
must be prepared to oppose indirect strategy with indirect 
strategy. The major difference here is that the freedom of 
action to pursue one's objectives is gained outside the 
ma@eater Of Operations rather than within it, as in direct 


strategy.1/§ 


Sor a contemporaneous discussion of this revolution in 
Voeeeememmesece Olatsewitz, On War, VITI:3:588-592. 
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It thus becomes clear that when facing an opponent who is 
mere tO use an indirect strategy, such as North Vietnam, the 
strategy chosen must not consider the theater of operations 
mimtsSolation from the rest of the world. It is in the wider 
Environment that the decisive battle must be fought, the 
battle for world opinion and for the support of the people. 
Mirder these circumstances, a purely military solution is 
impossible. Instead all forms of power must be brought to 
bear, and all possible avenues of exploitation must be closed 
aoe the enemy.+/? 

(Piemeinal amplication of this era of indirect strategy 
is that much more emphasis must be placed on the moral aspect 
Beewar, since more often than not, the outcome of a conflict 
mato be decided by psychological rather than physical means. 
M—eomawlary tO this is that the sreater role of the moral fac- 
tors increases the uncertain nature of any conflict; for who 


Pemepreaict when a people will loose the will to resist? 


This, in turn, goes back to the idea of a flexible and 


7 Reaufre is not the first to develop this idea of 
Miamreepmceratecv, it has a long historv in French strategy. 
Peso ignlttecane portion of his theory, especially that part 
which expounds the use of other than militarv force, may 
be found in the writings of the great French colonial 
warriors, Bugeaud (1840), and Gallieni and his student 
Lyautey (1900). For a concise, yet thorough discussicn of 
these three men and their theories, see Jean Gottman, 
"Bugeaud, Gallieni, Lyautey: The Development of French 
Porontaimenarkare, in Makers of Modern Strategy, ed. E.M. 
Pombormmp. coo -259 . 
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mesponsive planning process that relies not on contingency 
mans and dogma, but on the ability of its planners to see 
merouch the events of the present, and to formulate operational 
means tO SUit the circumstances. In short the process must 
Mety on the ability of its planners to think fast and to think 


mioht. 
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V. THE PLANNING PROCESS 


"Everything tn war 445 very simple, but the simplest 
thing 48 difficult. The difficulties accumulate 
and end by producing a kind of friction that is 
Anconcerzvable unless one has experienced war.... 
The gocd general must know friction in order to 
overcome 4t whenever possible, and in order not 
Lo expect a standard of achievement in his 
openatzons whach this very friction makes 
AmpossrcblLe." 


Cari avoOn Cuneo 


In this chapter the same topic of strategic planning is 
Sentinued, but moves from a theoretical to an institutional 
context. The general environment and historical context 
developed in the previous chapter is applied to the actual 
Bilanmine process. The first point in the discussion of this 
planning process is the idea of the levels of planning, which 
memrespond to the levels of strategy addressed in Chapter 3. 
mie next section will then deal with the guidelines which 
serve as aids in planning, guidelines that, as will be dis- 
cussed in detail, derive their meaning from the fundamental 
environment of international relations. The analysis then 
mms tOla orieft discussion of the general characteristics 
required of the planners involved in this process. Finally 


Dc armiere 7 1119-120. 
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miewcnapter closes with a brief description of the nature of 


the plans developed by each renee a 


mA. fHE LEVELS OF PLANNING 

The environment within which planning must operate has 
Deen described, and it is seen as merely an extension of the 
environment of strategy: the international environment. But, 
just as was done with strategy in Chapter III, the discussion 
has treated planning as a whole, when in fact is made up of 
many separate parts and levels. This section addresses these 
mevelsS and parts. For ease of analysis, planning is broken 
down into three levels: national, overall and operational. 
The reader will note that these levels correspond to the 
levels of strategy discussed above. 

The purpose of national strategic planning is to coordinate 
the various fields of government into a single unified doc- 
mine im pursuit of the ends set by policy. It must develop 
those plans which allocate the resources of a nation in the 
most efficient and effective manner among the fields. But, 
eaas forms only part of the role of national strategic 


manning. Lt must also provide guidance to the fields, 


eae Should bear in mind that what is under considera- 
tion in this chapter is the process of planning, not the 
Paaamizaetomewiich must support that process. Because it ad- 
messesmiowsingle Organization, the chapter is of a general 
enough nature to be applicable to all levels of planning which 
deal with international relations. 
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setting goals for them to play by and defining the degree and 
nature of cooperation between the fields. 

So that the apparatus of national strategic planning 
should not become overloaded by the immensity of its task, it 
should take a broad, long term perspective. It should state 
mee ptirposes of the nation in general terms which can be used 
memecutdance by the fields. National strategic planning should 
mrevide the direction for the nation as a whole, and should 
not concern itself with how that direction is realized except 
mman Oversight function. 

In the United States, the function of national strategic 
planning is not to be found in one organization of the 
government. Part of the planning is nominally done by the 
feito nals Security Council (NSC), which is tasked "...to 
integrate all aspects of national policy relating to security 


Mefairs 1° 


But the NSC is the tool of the president, and 
tends to take on the nature he assigns it. Thus, under Truman, 
it was little used, while under Eisenhower, the former general, 
it knew a formal structure that yielded some noteworthy 
products. Kennedy preferred a more ad hoc advisory systen, 


and hence had his Executive Committee of the NSC. Carter 


initially used a very formal structure, similar to that used 


182 ohn Epmncdheatte Lhe National security Council,’ in 
rieomicanmiertense Polrey, Sth ed. Ed. John F. Reichart and 
Steven R. Sturm (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University 
mmess;, 1962), p. S521. 
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by Nixon and Kissinger, but eventually came to rely on more 
SS 


informal means, such as luncheons. 
Even if the NSC could be made to function in a consistent 
Manner, it lacks the authority necessary to be an overall 
meenOmnal security planning staff. The sources of this dilem- 
Mao are two. First, within the executive branch, the "chain 
of command" for planning is not clearly articulated. Seldom 
has there been a time when the State Department bowed to the 
will of the NSC. The animosity between Carter's Secretary of 
mec, Cyrus Vance, and his National Security Advisor, 
ZDigniew Brezezinski, serves as a prime example .+°4 Measures 
to alleviate this situation would most likely require signif- 
icant reorganization of the executive branch. One solution, 
less drastic and thus more possible than reorganization is 


suggested by Philip Odeen. He argues for the establishment of a 


a on a discussion of the NSC under the first three presi- 
dents mentioned above, see Stanley Falk, "'The National Security 
Council Under Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy," Political 
Sedence Quarterly, Sept. 1964, pp. 403-434. A discussion of 
ei wedmper NGG is Contained in Lawrence J. Korb, "National 
PeeurityeOnbcamization and Process in the Carter Administration," 
in Defense Politics and the Presidency: Carter's Frost Years, 
ed. Sam C. Sarkesian (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1979). 
Semetalediscussions Of the subject are contained in I.M. 
Hester, "National Security Advise to U.S. Presidents: Some 
re Onoemuone thirty Years,’ World Politics, Jan. 1977, pp. 
io oemande Philip Odeen, ‘Organizing for National Security." 
See 2bsoe Jonn Collins, U.S. Defense Planning and Jordan and 
Taylor, American National Security: Policy and Process. 


134 tames A. Nathan and James X. Oliver, United States 


Foucm mousey and World Order, 2nd ed. (Boston: Little, Brown 
pCO eee pp: 413-419. 
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“Department of State-headed interagency contingency 
planning committee....Such a committee could make 
substantial contributions to the consistency, 
thoroughness, and effectiveness of planning in 
Sele ipeelon Of crises," 

The second source of the national strategic planning dilem- 
ma lies in the nature of the American form of government. In 
eaetr desire to develop internal checks to the usurpation of 
political power, the framers of the Constitution dispersed 
that power within the government. As a result of this dis- 
persal, Congress received "...a breathtaking array of 
powers.'1 °° btawasuwassumed Chat these protective devices 
would allow the government to proceed about its business con- 
cerned with the national good, not that of individual pressure 
groups. It was to be a republic; at once both democratic and 
mepresentative, national and Cetie naan 

Epaeememetia Of the 19th Century, it became apparent that 
the system was no longer functioning as it had been designed. 
Large business interests had undue influence on the electorallyv 
chosen Senate, and massive social inequities had de eloned ee 
eimce that time, over successive administrations, the national 
element has gained strength over the federal, and the 


18> norcanizing ROG Onan Ceiba 7/7 
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Davidson and Oleszek, Congress and Its Members, p. 22. 


ao anes Madison, Federalist Papers 59, p. 246. 


v°’Richard Hofstadter, The American Political Tradition, 
pp. 329-337. 
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meMmocratic Over the Gepresentative. Congress is the body 
that most clearly reflects these changes. 

Because of the increasing work load of big federal govern- 
ment, Congress has been forced to divide its labor among 
committees. While these committees have allowed it to per- 
form its representative role by ensuring that the mass of 
issues Congress must now decide upon get a hearing, they have, 
by the same token, lessened its ability to coordinate policy: 

"To be sure, committees enable Congress to address a 
growing array of complex, interrelated issues and 

process its crushing workload. Yet outmoded and 

proliferating committees inhibit Congress's ability 

to advance comprehensive responses to problems.'"'189 
The detrimental effect of the committee system is thus the 
elimination of a detached, body of legislators who can see the 
Phage picture” and direct the law-making process to the benefit 
of the nation as a whole. 

The tailure to have a coordinating function in Congress is 
a direct result of the committee system. Each committee must 
guard itS own power base if it is to be effective. This leads 
to compromises and stalemates, which in turn make Congress 
more susceptible to private interest groups. The overall 
effect is a Congress more at the mercy of constituents than 


in the service of the nation. Richard Haass highlights the 


impact of this on American foreign relations: 


159 


Day ag 
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Davidson and Oleszek, Congress and Its Members, p. 
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"Indeed, it is impossible to avoid wondering (and 
worrying) about the compatibility of the new 
Sonemess With its decentralization of authority, 
PommiMmekabrlity £o special interests and its 
tendency to legislate severe but separate norms, 
Perna thewdemands of a world-order policy that could 
poise) tes sand contain adversaries." 


The legislative power then comes to rest with the people, 

who cannot see beyond their own limited interests. In effect, 
Bieesystem Of internal checks is transformed into a system of 
Peuernal checks, with the prospect of an increasing paralysis 


of the government .27! 


The most significant power granted Congress by the Founding 


Fathers was control over the raising and spending of money. 


tO ncongressional POVeceo ip hiCabtonse tome Mermean oCCULILY 
pobtrcy, in Adelphi Papers 153, Summer 1979, p. 33. 


ae literature covering the government, its organization, 
actions, and deficiencies is surpassed in size only by the 
government itself. On Congress see Davidson and Oleszek, 


Congress and Its Members; Richard Haass, "Congressional Power," 
Adelphi Papers 153, Summer 1979, pp. 1-39; and R.L. Bledsoe 
and R. Handberg, "Changing Times: Congress and Defense," 


maimed Forces and Society, Spring 1980, pp. 415-429. On the 
budgetary interface between Congress and the Executive, see 
Samuel P. Huntington, The Common Defense; Dennis S. Ippolito, 
The Budget and National Politics (San Francisco: W.H. Freeman, 
i sandearnola Kanter, Defense Politics: A Budgetary 
Perspective (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1979). On 
miemwemhesigency itself, see Henry Kissinger, White House Years; 
Alexander L. George, Presidential Decisionmaking in Foreign 


Policy: the Effective Use of Information and Advice (Boulder, 


Colo.: Westview Press, 1980); and Larry Berman, The CECE one 
Management and Budget and the Presidency, 1921-1979 (Princeton, 


N.JL: Princeton University Press, 1979). For a study of the 
nature of the bureaucracy see Morton H. Halperin, Bureaucratic 
Polit reswancdmboreien Policy (Wash., D.C; The Brookings 
Institution, 1974); I.M. Destler, Presidents, Bureaucrats, and 
Porvetcnmeoncy: the Politics of Organizational Reform 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Pres, 1974); and 
peecelagcaily a Critique of the State Department, Smith 


pemeson, ine Crisis in American Diplomacy. 
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Minis tactor, combined with the increase in the size of Con- 
Pecsotonal statis--a result of the reforms of the 1970s--has 
enabled Congress to formulate its own strategy, or at least 


192 The result 


Bemseriousiy question that of the Executive. 
of this duality of strategic planning, while enhancing the 
representative nature of our government has effectively 
eliminated a national strategy. Lower levels first of all 
lack specific guidance in their planning. More importantly, 
however, these same lower levels can play Congress and the 
NSC against One another to gain their own ends. This is 
eleariy detrimental to the development of a coherent national 
Strategy. 

Uierobew tO pr lOritize, plagued with “lowest common 
denominator” solutions, and vulnerable to the machinations 
amour caucratic politics, it becomes near impossible tor the 
government to produce a coherent and long range national 
Strategy. While specific recommendations are not offered 
here, serious study should be undertaken in this field. 
Sanuerehumtington Cautions that these shortcomings are part 
of the price "'...the American people will have to pay for 
i993 


m@evOother benefits of their constitutional system. 


Nevertheless, it would appear that some changes could be made 


19 2navidson and Olscezckweemeress -omdmlcs MEMbpers, P.. odie 


“Soidier and State, p. 192. 
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michin the framework of the Constitution that would improve 
Mm@enectiiciency of the planning function. Haass, for example, 
memerews “the Various types of reforms that are practical, but 
eemeludes that the main problem lies with the ability of the 
Legislative and Executive branches to work together. Alle- 
Viating this situation is the only realistic solution he 
sees, and suggests that the key is a strong President and a 
united administration.t°" 

The failure of planning at the national level is serious, 
for it gives rise to the first major break in the link 
between values and hardware. If America is to proceed in an 
efficient and effective manner into the future, these prob- 
lems must be corrected. 

National strategic planning, in theory at least, is 
eespensible for translating national policy into a coordinated 
effort by the fields of government. It takes into account 
the goals of that policy and the conditions presented by the 
international environment in the development of plans of 
Pepmenee it has also been argued, however, that in the United 
States, both the planning and decisionmaking functions at 
this level are fractured, preventing coherent long range and 
crisis planning. This pattern, as will be seen in the next 
chapter, repeats itself at the overall level, especially in 
the military field. 


1 = 
e aass , MG@rporessional=rower, "pp. 29-54. 
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Planning at the overall level has two main purposes. 
Pegoty tt Seeks to coordinate the efforts of the branches 
within the field toward the achievement of the goal set by 
the national strategic doctrine. The second major purpose 
Of Overall strategic planning is to communicate with the 
peerer fields in government in order to coordinate efforts as 
Peeerortty by the national strategic doctrine. 

Because overall strategic planning has a narrower per- 
Speeeive, being concerned with only one field rather than 
the government as a whole, its time horizon should also be 
narrower. With a shorter time horizon, overall planning 
must place a greater emphasis on the current and mid-term 
international environment, and must have the capability to 
Piamoeme more rapidly to crises. In the same sense, though, 
evectamiestratecy 15 1N a position to pay greater attention to 
@etatl-. ihus, the effect of a reduced scope 1s more than 
offset by the need for increased speed and attention to 
deead 1), 

iiememnal level of planning 1s the operational level. 

Its purpose is: 
"...not only to harmonize the objectives laid down by 

Svetatiestratesy with the capabilities of the tactics 

and techniques in use in the branch concerned, but 

Micomeomensure that those ta@tics and techniques are 


developed in the directions which will best fit them 
to meet future strategic requirements." 


ie 


Pomieeac. Introduction to strategy, p. sl. 
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ihe consequences of a breakdown in the strategic planning 
process at any one of these levels now becomes apparent. If 
the plans and goals are not developed in a sufficiently 
rigorous manner at each and every level, those levels below 
are cut loose from the reins of policy. Lacking the neces- 
sary direction from above, each must interpret its own role 
in achieving the objects of policy, each must develop its 
Own criteria for the measure of success, and each operates 
independently of the others. The higher the level at which 
the break occurs, the more costly the consequences. 

Thus, the failure of strategic planning results in a 
breakdown in the coordinated efforts of the government, 
initiating an exponential growth in the cost of meeting 
objectives. 

"Without strategy, there is no mechanism for integrat- 
myemeGais, tasks, and priorities, and there is no 
Cmicerron for the™weighing of risks and costs." 36 

In short, the various organs of government are incapable of 
Pom zine sand must therefore seek the maximum resources 


phietaitnawp le . 


Peete GULDELINES OF PLANNING 
Traditionally, the guidelines used by strategists have 
been called "principles.'"' But such a label carries with it 


AEconmmMorimron cr rigidity, Of cookbook rules, and of dogma. 


tO Dossony and Pournelle, Strate on slechnolocy = Pie)... 





mOGmorten in the past blind adherence to "principles" of 
strategy has led to defeat and useless slaughter. Keeping in 
mind that each plan must be developed out of the specific 
SIrecumotanees Which obtain, and that the role of theory is to 
provide a framework for analysis, not a checklist, the term 
meoinetples” of strategy is clearly inappropriate. 

Clausewitz tells us that the purpose of strategic theory 
1s to 


',..Shed light on the components of war and their 
Mimotaechatvonships, stressing Bee as principles 

or rules that can be demonstrated." 

Those "few principles" were described in the chapter on the 
environment of strategy: that strategy is subordinated to 
politics, and that the environment within which these are 
played out is made up of passion, chance and policy. 

What, then is the purpose of strategic "guidelines," and 
how do they differ from the use of strategic "principles?" 
First of all, the guidelines do not differ in substance from 
the principles, it is merely a desire to emphasize flexibility 
in planning that has led to a change in the designation. 
Secondly, one purpose of the guidelines is to aid in organiz- 
ing thought and prioritizing events; they act as a structured 
framework to guide the planner's thought. A second purpose 
i OmImovde planners with the criteria necessary to analyze 


1°’ Clausewitz, Onan et ts 7 7 
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present plans and past uses of strategy. In other words, 
they ensure 


t 


we roaceene meed not start afresh each time sorting 
_ the material and plowing through it, Dus will 

maa it ready to hand and in good order." 
Thus, the strategic guidelines provide the tools for analyz- 
ing the past and learning from it, for understanding the 
present, and for plotting a course into the future. 

A final reason the guidelines have been named as such, is 
that principles, being more or less ‘the law', are perceived 
as originating from some great writer or general, and are 
thus susceptible to obsolescence. On the other hand, the 
impression that is sought here is that these concepts derive 
mierr es substance from the very nature of conflict, from chance, 
basste@m, and mwational policy making, and hence are independ- 
ent of time. As the discussion proceeds, keep in mind their 
@rigin. It will clarify what will undoubtedly be brief and 
ies than optimum definitions and will underscore the inter- 
dependent nature of the guidelines. Each one is not so much 
defined as described, the intent being to operationalize the 
Concepts, and to make the reader familiar with their usage 
in as brief a space as possible. 

The guideiines have both a tactical and a strategic 
fitemeeemeas the Army's Frefd Manuad {00-7 states: 
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Miomeenerstratesist, the principles of war provide a 
set of military planning interrogatives--a set of 
questions that should be considered if military 
Strategy is to best serve the national interest. 
BOmethe cdectician, these principles provide an 
operational framework for the military actions he 
has been trained to carry out. They are neither 
intended nor designed to be prescriptive; the 
principles of war, if understood and applied 
properly, should stimulate thought and enhance 
Phewaot lity of action. “192 


The following discussion will largely ignore the tactical 
level, but it will still seek to "stimulate thought." 
Mitemeimeere- This guideline has been described above, and 
refers to the goal a plan is to achieve. Explicit definition 
of the object is absolutely essential in every level of 
planning, for it guides the entire process and provides the 
necessary foundation for the next level in the hierarchy. 
"T£ we don't know where we are going, it 1S impossible to 


OUD) 


determine when we get there. This guideline has delib- 


erately been labeled the "object" rather than the "objective." 
Miecwourpose im this distinction 1S found in Liddell Hart's 
Strategy: 


itiemecum ‘Obj;ective’', although common usage, 1s not 

really a good one. It has physical and geographical 
sense--and thus tends to confuse thought. It would 

be better to speak of the 'objsect' when dealing with 
purpose of policy, and of ‘the melitanry arm' when 


to Chapter Seto hae Manado lel hearty s. ls Aus .; 1981. 
Chapter 3 forms the Appendix to Summers On Strategy, and it 
was from that source that this quote was taken, pp. 196-197. 
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dealing with the way that forces are directed in the 
Seammcegot policy." O1 


When considering the strategic aspect of this guideline, the 
distinction becomes important because of the more general 
Mature of the term ‘object'. 
Freedom of Action/Initiative: 
eiitemes-cemece Or Strategy, in fact, is the struggle for 
freedom of action. The basis of the game of strategy, 
therefore, is the preservation of one's own freedom 
of action...and the ability to deprive the enemy of 
ete 20 
Freedom of action is essential if plans are to be successfully 
implemented, and in order to reduce the ability of the enemy 
moe umter Our MOVES In unexpected ways. The object is to 
Pmecenam co alter his plans, while ours remain intact. 
niceemeelicty: this refers to the ability of a plan to 
adapt to the rapidly changing tide of events, and of its 
Berry to Ma2ntain the initiative under changing conditions. 
Liddell Hart sums up the importance of flexibility: 
tomer imatet ical, any plan must take account of the 
enemy's power to frustrate it; the best chance of 
overcoming such obstruction is to have a plan that 
can be easily varied to fit the circumstances met; 
to keep such adaptability, while still keeping the 


initiative, the best way is to operate along a line 
which offers alternative objectives." 


*Ol iddell Hart, Strategy, p. 351. 
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Dimehtseenasstwo of the more significant elements of 
BAnategie flexibility are strategic mobility and readiness. 
In the form of a general recommendation, Richard Betts writes: 

"U.S. programs should sacrifice some incremental addi- 
tions of combat striking power to an emphasis on strate- 
gic lift, in-theater mobility, better maintenance for 

Meet rcadamess, and tactical flexibility. 

Economy of Force: This refers to the judicious use of 
the resources at hand, and as with the other guidelines, per- 
Pomoc eo the €ntire realm of strategy and policy. It is not 
to mean the withholding of forces, but on the contrary it is 
Pee onWways to make sure that all forces are involved--always 


20s ce 


to ensure that no part of the whole force is idle. 
other words, do not fritter away your resources needlessly, 
be efficient. 

Maneuver: Maneuver is designed to throw the opponent off 
balance, even if momentarily, for the purpose of seizing the 
imbieiative Or of making a Dold advance. It Can exist in two 
mbomess the physical and the p&Sychological. flo operate 
successtully, the maneuver must take the physical "Lane of 
Least resistance," and the psychological "Line og Least 


Bepectation." The purpése of this 'distraction' is to deprave 


the enemy of hts freedom of action and it should operate in 


04 petts, SUrebrse Attack; Dp. 296. 
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both the physical and psychological spheres." At the level 


of national strategy, maneuver is now done with industry and 
; — 2 
meenmology, as well as diplomacy and military force. me 

Comeentration: Again, this concept refers to more than 
just the numerical concentration of forces. It also addresses 
mie concentration of effort and of resources in general. 
Liddell Hart gives perhaps the most lucid statement of con- 
Pier aclon, Ome which also highlights the dialectical nature 
et war: 

m...War is a two-party affair, so imposing the need that 

pire Wrttime @ne must guard. its corollary is that, 

in order to hit with effect, the enemy must be taken 

Hemi omolard-. Errective concentration can only be 

[setured Wren the Opposing forces are dispersed; and, 

usually, in order to ensure this, one's own forces 

must be widely distributed. Thus, by an outward Para- 49 

Gomme ruece Concentration is the product of dispersion." ” 
In other words, by forcing your opponent to spread his forces 
momcover multiple areas of threat, you are faced with less 
Sepesitlon at the point of your choosing. Concentration is 
molbatave, not absolute. 

Uwe or Command: | that this guideline is pertinent should 
by now be beyond doubt. How else is there tc be a firm 


fetimeeron Of Objective? How else are the interests of the 


peeaneGnesetorwbe Subordinated to those of the field; and those 


peer Deedee); Pao). 


2 ae 
CUTER ee suggests this in Introduction to Strategy, p. 


100. It in turn forms the foundation for Possony and Pournelle, 
The Strategy of Technology, who draw heavily upon the French 
Brea we Ost. 
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Sewene ticid to the nation? "Unity of command obtains unity 


Secu EOuLeby the Coordinated action of all forces toward a 


oe 


common goal. Jeffrey Record provides another clear 


Gefimition of unity of command, a definition that pertains 
to more than just the limited case he is discussing, the 
Rapid Deployment Force; 


"A successful combined operation requires a single 
centralized command possessing unchallenged authority 
over pre-operation planning and forces earmarked for 
the operation, as well as authority over the execution 
Siam@nemoapetation itself ,''410 


Sele Lt y : 


NEverything in strategy is very simple, but that does 
Rotemeamn that everything 1S very easy....I[t 1S easy 
POmeneGrea, course. But great strength of character, 
as well as great lucidity and firmness of mind, is 
required in order to follow through steadily, to carry 
out the plan and not to be thrown off course by 
thousands of diversions.''41 


With that introduction, keeping plans, techniques and hardware 
as simple as possible seems appropriate. If chance in war 
will thwart even the simplest plan, consider what it will do 
to the complex one. Regarding the disastrous failure of the 


Iranian hostage rescue attempt: 


209 \rmy field manual, FM 100-5, 19 Feb., 62. Cited in 


Sunets a Om otrategy, p. 141. 


210 Rapid Deployment Force (The Institute for Foreign 
ie meniecuse Washington, D.C.: Corporate Press, 1981), 
Doe COso/ - 
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"It may well have been the most complex amphibious 
iinaiiibbamyehistory....tThe principle of simplicity 
was obviously violated." 

Simpiitcity is ignored at great risk to the success of a plan. 
Morale: In war morale is the decisive factor: "Naturally 
moral strength must not be excluded, for psychological forces 
exert a decisive influence on the elements involved in eae 
In an era of indirect strategy and long term defense, the 
moral factors take on an even larger role. With the limita- 
[Meonseon tie use of force, the importance of psychological 
warfare grows. We must protect our psychological flank from 
attack by enemy propaganda, and we must maintain the morale 
of our people from the protracted conflict: long term 
defense. By the same token, morale must not be overplayed 
Boett was by such French strategists as DuPicq and Boch ae 
High morale can accomplish amazing feats, but without good 
Equipment, it 1s useless. 

Security: This refers to the ability to ensure the 
safety of one's forces. One way to security is the secrecy 
P—oanowe oUt this Can Only be carried so far; those in the 


field must know what they are to do. A better way to security 


is to maintain the initiative. Then, the enemy is too busy 


‘Iévaj. Robert L. Earl, USMC, "A Matter of Principle,” 


[aoe acllmimiotrtute Proceedings, Feb. 83, p. 34. 


‘t3clausewitz, Sneware ii: led27. 


‘l4cee Stefan T. Possony and Etienne Mantoux, ‘Du Picq 
aoaebeew: Ihe frrenem School,'' in Makers of Modern Strategy, 
cepmeenienwrarle, pp. 200-2355. 





meaeting to your moves to be able to attack from an 
maexpected direction. 

upc: we inis, according to Clausewitz, is a much 
maewuated=eoncept. While he argues that surprise "...lies at 
the root of all operations without exception," he cautions 
against building your plans around it. ''The principle is 
measly attractive in theory, but in practice, it is often 


gee 


held up by the friction of the whole machine. Summers 


agrees with Clausewitz by arguing that strategic surprise 
is a rarity.-!® [pio stricte militamyesenseyetnis 1S so. 
Nevertheless, knowledge of an impending attack, especially 
at the opening of hostilities, is not the equivalent of taking 
PemionetO apsord that attack. in other words, surprise is 
Meme Oneen the result of a failure of will on the part of a 
government than of a failure of intelligence. *!’ 
In the context of NATO doctrine in general and American 
IMm@iinereciilanr, SUrprisé 15 a crucial element. The West can 
Eweect to be stirprised (politically if not militarily), and 
as Bren Svommaedesicn its plans, tactics, and forces around 
this. In support of this, Betts argues that the means to 
Peueoumeepolitical surprise 1s possession Of “...the capacity 
SOmecopCewIt) Unanticipated tactics and doctrinal surprise.” 


“15c1ausewitz, One ian eo aoe 
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renee apabtlity 2s found only in a "...military bureaucracy 
and strategic community capable of sensitivity, creativity, 


and quickly adaptive innovation, '“28 


Again, strategy must 
be a method of thought. 

One other hedge against surprise lies in a flexibility of 
iii size of forces available. What is needed is a significant 
"surge'' capability which allows rapid response to an attack, 
while, in periods of lesser tension, obviates the economic 
strain that large standing forces create. Such concepts have 


been tried in the past, some have failed, some have not. 


Bitviesutticient study, a satisfactory means could be found 


to implement this, especially in Elmore tae 
Speed: Speed is an ingredient of success for many of 
the concepts that have been described above. It improves 


one's chances for freedom of action, aids in economy of force, 
1s the secret to successful concentration, and is a key 
element of surprise. Speed needs to be taken into considera- 
tion at all levels of planning, for the quicker you act, the 
less time the element of chance has to ruin your plan, and 

the less time your opponent has to react. But, a word of 
caution. This is not a principle. There may be times when 


‘18 curprise xe 2 Cee io o' 


Sete paeeoncepte 1s ssupported by Betts, Surprise Attack, 
p. 297; Beaufre, Deterrence and Strategy, p. 130; Edward N. 
Pitre Onethe Meaning Of Victory,"’ The Washington Quarterly, 
Micummmerooc. Dp. 25: and Canby, "Military Reform and the Art of 
Wat.” (wee 
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peuswemdd desire to go sloWly. Perhaps a better term for 
speed would be timeliness. 

iiescmticW ate the strategic guidelines. They are useful 
to the strategist as guides in the planning process, and to 
piewot@aent a5 aids in the analytical/learning process. The 
mivest“@eation into strategy now turns to the strategist and 


Bae Organization which allows him to function. 


C. THE PLANNERS 

By now it 1S apparent that planners must be developed who 
@imeuriiize the flexible process that has been set forth. In 
this section, a general discussion of their qualities will be 
undertaken so as to provide a rough idea of the changes that 
Will be required. As preview to those qualities that are 
necessary of a planner, Beaufre provides an interesting 
analogy: 

"The strategist is like a surgeon called upon to operate 

upon a sick person who is growing continuously and with 

extreme rapidity and of whose detailed anatomy he is 


NOtmommec. ars Operating-tablé-rs in a state of perpetual 


motion and he must. have ordered. the instruments he is 
to use five years beforehand.'"'- 


Possony and Pournelle define the military strategist's 
role as one of synthesizing the conflicting information from 
politicians, engineers, scientists, systems analysts and 
military commanders into a cohesive whole that provides the 


optimum equipment tor a reasonable price that will be 


2? ? : 
ccUntroduction cO wierategy, p. “+0. 
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Ertectlvesin combat. To accomplish such a task, which is 
-+-almost beyond human talents...'' requires that the planner 


Brice courage; that 15, moral courage, the courage 
POmmakKe decisions that may be adverse to his career. 
He must be willing to give unpopular advice. He must 
have the courage to say 'no,' emphatically....He must 
also have the courage to understand that he may be 
wrong, and to make the appropriate investment of 
resources in a hedge against this contingency.''44l 


iitey=26>0n to add that the planner must also know the art of 
war, indeed if he is to have a specialty, let it be that. 
Finally, the planner must understand the needs of the 
operators, and he must be familiar with technology. In short, 
Eres planner must be a renaissance man, specializing in no 
field, but knowledgeable in many. 


America, like the Roman Empire, must seek ways to 


t 


Seeeerovide security for the civilization without prejudicing 


iemvGeatmey Of 1tS Economic base and without compromising 


3222 


Micmueabeibley Ot. an €vOlving political order. To do so 


Mimeuitewera GLeaqaulres Strategists trained as such. The sug- 
Po serommotugud deaicated group of planners in the military, 
perhaps under the control of, and rewarded by, the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff, whose ‘'stated intent [1s] to instituitional- 


: : ; Z5 
ize strategic excellence," appears to offer promise. 


eee Ge Technolog , pp. 88-89. Indeed, Huntington 


argues that the task 1s "beyond human talents": it has become 
"...impossible to be an expert in the management of violence 
for external defense and at the same time to be skilled in 
Poet omaindestatecmant,..' Soldier and State, p. 52. 
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In any case they must be fully indoctrinated into the 
Poecnetonsuam Civility in which the good society, 
the liberal, democratic Le life at its best, 
Originated and developed.'"'¢¢ 
The current U.S, military procedure of assigning whoever 
is available as planners, and then for only a short tenure, 
is absurd in light of the concepts expounded above. However, 
the purpose of such planners, at the overall level especially, 
is not to direct the planning of the branches and develop 
original plans, but to safeguard the interests of their parent 


Cv ip 


Eamanch . The result is a reluctance to change, because 


such change might negatively impact on the branch. Concern 
for bureaucratic power also reduces the ability to innovate. 
This defect was noted as far back as the late 1950's by 
Samuel Huntington, among others: 


",..more than anything else, one is struck by the 
tendency of the military to embrace the broad policy 
COILS. GLO w " 


Furthermore, Collins argues, that similar shortcomings exist 


in the NSC, State Department and ao ae 


“é4) i ppmann, Pb iGte VimehOsopiny, pe. /on 


eon William G. Hanne, USA, "An Armed Forces Staff," 
Paramaters: Journal of the U.S. Army War College, Sept. 1982, 


Seco emolce Koubp, (ime Joint Chiéts of Staff, pp. 21-25. 


¢2Onuntington, The Common Defense (New York: Columbia 
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Planners should cycle between staffs and field. In this 
way they gain experience as planners which sharpens their 
skills, while at the same time remaining in contact with the 
merces their plans will control. The separation of the 
French general staff from the main part of the army in 1833 
demonstrates the danger of a cloistered ieee: By the 
1870 war against the Prussians, which ended in total defeat 
of France, this inbreeding yielded a staff system whose selec- 
BIOmmekhtterta Was based on “...purely practical abilities 
like horsemanship...while learning and a knowledge of military 
theory had been ignored.""29 

Concomitant with this rotation, their tours should be 
longer than the two to three years common in the American 
military today. The planner must develop fully the skills 
of the job he is currently in, and must see the results of 
Pomacelons.  bhe Current assignment practices in the American 
military, for example, prevent this growth. °° 

The role that a planner must play in the security of his 


country, whether he is a military planner or diplomatic or 


Peonomae, isea heavy responsibility. To meet the challenge, 


+28nrig. Gen. James D. Hittle, USA (Ret.), The Military 
Staff: Its History and Development (Harrisburg, Pa.: The 
ptaewpomemeom, 1961), p. li’. 


a ossony MMoevancoux., Dit Parca anaerocm- Ine Fremeh 
Senlooie  p. 21/7. 
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his training must be rigorous and never ending. He must have 
a firm base in history and the culture of his people; to a 


@egree he must even be a philosopher. As Clausewaite so 


BPeceineGe) szates, because strategy is sample does not mean 
that it is easy: 


"it sounds odd, but everyone who is familiar with this 
aspect Of warfare will agree that it takes more strength 
Of will to make an important decision in strategy than 
em @actics. In strategv...there is ample room for 
apprpenensions, one's own and these of others; for 
Objections and remonstrations and, in consequence, for 
premature regrets ,"451 


~Olannes not susmiciently jgrounded in the basics of history, 


CUlruge, amd Strategy, will haye little chance whem put to 
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es perspectives; culture and philos- 


Ophy develop purpose; and knowledge of the art of war yields 


GomWiction. 
w¥ne cest of our facture leaders' merit may well net 
awe i neper severance when tie lich at he end Gf the 
tunnel 1] e 


e 
1s expected Dut ratner in their persistenc 
and continued performance ot dutv when there 0 

lev that the light mill emer shew up."*-- 
tbeaswundem Ghese cincumseances thag the phanmer anda .the 
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Poageam MSG fumetion. «To do s6® he must krow His DusSines 


nN 


But, eyem then, the speciai qualities cf what Clausewitz 


calls Pimadacaty cenaus” wiil also be necessanme: 


% 


lt me then ask whet sort of mind is likeliest to 
Glaemtayotec GWalifies of wilieary genius, experience 
amd ObsSenmetlom will both tell us that it is the 
inquiring rather than the creative mind, the 
231 . : 

Clausewitz, On War, I[f1:1:178. 
ea 2 7 7 ti t2e2 we = ? LS) 

SRocmcabe, “Educating Leaders,” p. 32 





comprehensive rather than the specialized approach, 

oc calm rather @than™the excitable head to which in 

Coico WwOUMd ChMGOSe to entrust the fate of our 

brothers and children, and the safety and honor of 

our country.''455 
D. DOCTRINE: THE PRODUCT 

The product of the process that has been developed in 
eriseenapter 1s the’ doctrine. It is this which guides the 
actual disposition and employment of the resources of the 
nation; it is this which is the tangible result of a syn- 
thesis between the environment, values, strategy and planning. 
Because so much of the process is flexible in nature, more of 
a method of thinking than a rigid checklist, the product too 
femerewreie= “Each level of strategy produces its own doc- 
trine, each is coordinated with the others, but each is only 
as Specific as is necessary to convey objectives to the levels 
below and as is allowable considering the temporal perspective 
torre pertains . 

John Collins names five types of plans which "..-.interlock 
and overlap but remain distinct."' These five types are con- 
cept formulation, requirement plans, capability plans, 
Hootlicaetone plans, and crisis™plans. Concept formulation 
Gear cmerenw ==. ,how to Satisfy aims and missions," or in shori, 
what objectives need be laid out for subordinate levels and 
the interrelations between them. The remaining four types of 


on Weasel: 112. 





plans can be combined into a category labeled as operational 
plans. They deal with what means are necessary, and short of 
that, how to accomplish ends with what is currently 
available.->' 
Over the evolution of American planning, the elements of 
logistics and mobilization have been mastered. Yet, in an 
age of long lead items and high technology, the question must 
once again be raised as to whether or not current mobilization 
plans are realistic. Some have gone so far as to suggest a 
limited mobilization in peacetime, while others argue that 
mobilization is irrelevant since the United States is all 
ready engaged in a protracted conflict.“°" Betts Nas argued: 
in support ot his "surge" thesis, that certain industries, 
such as ammunition and small arms, be capable of relatively 


Zo 


instantaneous conversion to wartime production. This 


appears reasonable, but by itself will not solve the crucial 


questions of strategic mineral availability and a surge 


Ls : = 
eS. Defense Planning, p. 155. 


a 

ror: the former, see Richard B. Foster and Francis P. 
weve r ww Limited Mobilization: A Strategy for Preparedness 
ama Meterrenmee in the Eighties," Orbis, Fall 1980, pp. 
439-457. The latter argument forms the main theme of Possony 
and Pournelle, Strategy of Technology. On the subject of 
mobilization see also Fred Charles Ikle, "Preparing for 
Mewetionaen ionization: [he First Step Toward Full Strength," 
in National Security in the 1980s: From Weakness to Strength," 
ed. W. Scott Thompson (San Francisco: Institute for 
Comtemporary Studies, 1980), pp. 55-68. 
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Capability in large items such as tactical aircraft, Rea ioy, 
and, perhaps of greatest significance, strategic reece 
In general then, the planning process yields two basic 
map > OLedoctrine. The first is the long range, conceptual 
plan which provides guidance and long term objectives. This 
fCeerine, while genéral in nature, forms the stable mooring 
upon which the shorter term plans are based. Short term 
gdoetrine is the second type that arises out of the process 
[eetedcoeribed. It deals with current capabilities and 
Smectives and with crisis situations. Again, every level 
of strategic planning must produce both long range and short 
term, but by far the more important are the former.*>° If 
maemwoystem 1s developed properly, the short term, crisis 
plans can be developed with each period of tension. But, 


this can only be done under the guidance of a long range 


eomecpt. While each level must do both, the long range 


SE iniese Poole swohe smecety ine sine hedsdmgnattenclon in eile 
eemeiterature. Canby, ‘'Military Reform and the Art of War," 
and Record, The Rapid Deployment Force, both suggest ways of 
dealing with current shortcomings. See also Thomas E. Etzold, 
Defense or Delusion? Americas Military in the 1980s (New Tome 
Harper and Row, 1982), especially Ch. VI. For a discussion of 
Bhe Sensitivity to Soviet naval activities of American res- 
POM cmeOmancentral Front war, see Paul H. Nitze, et.al., 
securing the Seas: The Soviet Naval Challenge and Western 
Alliance Options (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1979), 
Ch. 13. The current degree of American reliance on a large 
hocwsmuew! tatl, which in turn increases demands on mobiliza- 
tion requirements, is one of the more persuasive arguments of 






the maneuver warfare advocates. See William Lind, "Defining 
Maneuver Warfare for the Marine Corps." 
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Somince 2s, Wefense Planning, p. 32. 
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doctrine at the national strategy level is not of the same 
Peopesneme time horizon aS is that of the overall level. 

Miemecnaciey Oo; the United States to concentrate on the 
short range crisis plans rather than on the longer range 
memcepcmal planswdeprives the nation of its beaeon. Instead, 
it is forced to lurch along, surrounded by the fog of the 
Peesent, SUDJECt to the vicissitudes of current events. 
Samuel Huntington provides an accurate analogy to this 


Goma itien: 


meee pubptie, however, 1s like a raft: slow, ungainly, 
impossible to steer, no place from which to control 
events, and yet endurable and oe Pio Vane tis tine 


but one's feet are always wet.'"'“? 
Miemerceewill not Sink due to the ravages of nature, but it 
can be destroyed when run over by the sleek clipper of the 
totalitarian state. Unless America can somehow gain control 
PeoueltcedirectioOn, it will be unable to prevent this col- 
ies Oneeaetarltre which would, as Alexander Hamilton writes, 
",,..deserve to be considered as the general misfortune of 


point 


Eee CONGLUSION 
DuChwmieetne environment of international relations, sub- 
ordinated to national values through national interests, 


¢ 32 -ommon Defense, p. 447. 
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strategic planners devise doctrine. The goal of the doctrine 
1s to further the security interests of the nation in the 
most effective and efficient manner. 

The evolution of planning in America continues. As the 
environment becomes increasingly threatening, the impetus for 
reform strengthens. This chapter has laid out a framework 
which can aid in the development of goals and objectives in 
mime Terornmeprocess. Strategy is a method of thought, so too 
must planning be. In any event, the key elements remain 
=eexb1Pity. and timeliness. 

The case is put forth, not just here but in many of the 
works cited above. Change is essential if America is to meet 
itS Commatments and if it is to know security. The one 
Pemdinime Question, put forth by General Jomes, 

"...1S whether we will show the wisdom to do as the 

Britisn did, or whether we will muddle along as we 


have in the past until some crisis Qr disaster 
ewokems ws £0 the “eed for change." 


“tliwhat's Keono With Owr Derense EstablisMment,” p. S85. 
MiPNimelmenOor ENE British, he 1s retérring to che dispatc! 
With Which they reformed their military organization. On 
this subject see Nevalle Trotter," A British View of the 
Tcemerves for JCS Reform,’ Arfifed Forces Journal International, 
mow 82908, p..70. Om the need to retorm, see also Russell F. 
Wee eo tic Crossing of the, Rhine: Fmerican Strategic 
Thovehne@wto world War Ji," Armed Forces and Society, Winter 
moo pp. sO -52%. 





VI... ~ CONCESSION 


"The crucrak element of hope amid the current 
drigt Lies in the recollection of what the 
Ameracan Spanrt of activist optimism has so 
often accomplished--when 44 was naklied by 
At5 Leaders and philosophers to a vision of 
waveed geal, ." 


Adm. H.G. Réickovenr, usn??? 


What 1s strategy? Why is it so neglected in the United 
States? How can strategic planning be improved? These are a 
few of the questions that have been addressed in this paper. 
Not all have been answered, nor was that to be expected. 
Strategy is an exceedingly complex subject; one that requires 
a substantial amount of study, SOneene Tatton and experience 
to comprehend. Indeed, even those answers developed on the 
previous pages require further study in order to fully under- 
Stand their implications and to ensure their validity and 
cohesiveness. Nevertheless, a beginning has been made, and 
there are some results to show for it. By way of a short 
Summary allow me to emphasize the main points of the paper, 
and to set the stage for the recommendations that will follow. 

The paper began with a discussion of what was termed the 
fundamental environment of international relations. This 


concept was developed from the writings of Carl von Clausewitz, 


2e 2 uThought on Man's Purpose in Life...and Other Matters," 


Ue iawcieeinstitute Proceedings, Dec. 1974, p. 69. 





aiawoueeested a framework forthe analysis of events and the 
planning of strategy. In no way was it meant to represent a 
BaleOG 80 international relations. That task is amply 
Pearessed by others, as was noted in Chapter II. Instead, 
the chapter sought to explicate some of the more obvious 
Smomtetet istics of interaction in the international arena: 
Semecepro which for all their simplicity are more often 
maoeread than not. Because of this, it is essential to under- 
stand the fundamental point of that chapter: any plan, any 
OAganrzzation, any concept that hopes to deak with joreign 
relatzons must account gor the uncertainty and emotion 
anhertent tn the tanternational environment. To ignore this, 
Eo reject uncertainty, to plan only according to the more 
tangible, "concrete" factors, is to ignore reality. 

The major topic of the next chapter was strategy. It is 
defined as a method of thought, not a specific plan of action. 
The reason for such a definition is to underscore the need for 
flexibility and responsiveness. These qualities are essential 
in any process which hopes to remain ahead of events in this 
age of rapid communications, high speed transport, and inter- 
continental missiles. It was argued that, because events 
move at such a rapid pace, and because the ally of today mav 
be the enemy of tomorrow (especially in the Third World), it 
1S ill-advised to rely on preconceived plans. Rather, the 
process of strategy as a method of thought allows the formula- 
tiemeOr specific responses to Specific events in a timely 
manner. 


is 





Strategy thus became a conceptual framework within which 
plans could be developed that would seek to guide events of 
meaday toWard the realization of the goals of tomorrow. 
imceed, = lt 1S Strategy that forms the link between the broad 
policy objectives of the nation--as derived from the national 
interests and the international environment--and the means 
eeailable €0 realize those objectives. Strategy, as taken 
from Clausewitz, could serve only policy, though policy was 
@eeune Same time seen to be constrained by the realities 
Seechrca by Strategy. In this sense, the "communication" 
between them is two way, with policy remaining supreme. 

Such a communication flow, it was shown, also existed between 
Piemucd@loucm levels Of Stratecy. Thus, for example, strategy 
would drive technology, but at the same time, it would be 
forced to respond to the realities technology presents. 
iiewewapcer On strategy dealt with the conceptual frame- 
Toehewrtlinewn2ech planning could take place. In the final 
two chapters, the function of planning was considered. The 
Bempose Of thie process of planning. as developed in those 
Elmapters, 1S essentially to institutionalize flexibility and 
responsiveness. It was shown that planning must consider the 
Meeubemo. the eCmyirenment in which doctrine must operate. It 
must also consider the opponent, for the destruction of his 
will to oppose ours is the objective of planning. Finally, 
planning must consider the impact that the plan which is 


Gav clep-d elie have on Subsequent events. 





When these requirements are taken into account, the 
process by which strategy is to be implemented must also be 
iitexiple. | secause Of the nature of the international 
peverronment, it is far better to strive to adapt to uncertainty 
than 1t is to attempt to eliminate it. The goal then must be 
to devise a system that allows the absorption of the uncer- 
tainties of events while maintaining a focus on the distant 
goals of the future. Again, to emphasize the importance of 
flexibility and to underscore the driving principal of this 
work, allow a repeat of the quote found at the beginning of 
Crapter 3: 

"Strategy cannot be a single defined doctrine; it is a 
method of thought, the object of which is to codify 
eVem@ise sce them in order of priority and then choose 
the most effective course of action. There wiil be a 
Seuatco tO fit each Situatirom: any given stratecy 
may be the best possible in certain situations and the 243 
worst conceivable in others. That is the basic truth." 

A. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The primary purpose of this thesis has been to outline a 
method of thought; a framework of planning which in turn 
would serve to guide its continuing evolution. The framework 
is intended to be general and conceptual rather than 


prescriptive. As such, it is designed to structure thinking 


On organizational reform, rather than to submit a blueprint 


t* Reaufre, [ne roducriOmecOmomrcttcay., Pp.» i>. 
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for that reform. Nevertheless, certain general recommenda- 
tions are warranted as a result of this study. 

The points outlined below are limited to the military 
Field. To address these questions to the whole of strategy 
and planning would require several volumes. It is here that 
iMiicmmecantOm Strategy is the clearest and, quite frankly, it 
is here that the author's experience lies. The following is 
a list of the recommendations offered; a discussion and 
feeoctitecation of each will follow: 


eepeeiaenrease the philosophical and historical training 
of officers, especially strategic planners. 


b. Train and assign planners as such. They should 
periodically rotate to field and fleet units from 
Searis, Due their primary JOD mand lLomeest tours, 
Should be as planners. 

c. Centralize the chain of command in the Defense 
Department by placing the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff directly under the Secretary of 
Merecnseemand by providing Hhimewith a staff. 


d. Decentralize authority in the Defense Department 
to the greatest extent possible. 


ims Section will first establish the criteria for these 
recommendations, then will analyze them in detail. Finally, 
the proposals will be measured against the criteria to 
determine their likely effectiveness. 
ieee Grrteria of Reform 
iveme sare four Criteria of retorm: 
a. The need to improve long range planning. 


b. The need to increase initiative, innovation, 
and boldness among planners and officers. 
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c. The need to improve the organizational self- 
tere 1S . 


ee le mmccdstominerease public Support. 

miese Criteria, whiten reflect the need for reform, 
arise from the traditional American neglect of the art of 
Petes the progress of strategic thinking in America over its 
history has at best been slow. The significant improvements 
in planning since the Civil War have not carried with them 
improvements in strategic thought. The American military, 
even after Vietnam, largely ignores the study of the art 
Oa war.°"4 In a form of retrenchment from the trauma of that 
war, the military has closed ranks against the outside world 
and withdrawn in upon itself. Far from seeking to understand 
the fundamental questions that the Vietnam War uncovered, the 
Mieredry has chosen to ignore them, turning once again to the 
pursuit of technical and tactical perfection. Lacking an 
overall philosophy, each symptom of failure in that war has 
been addressed on itsS own merits. The military busily set 
to correcting these symptoms without striving to critically 
assess their fundamental causes. 

Colonel Harry Summers is one of the first military 

authors who has refused to participate in this retrenchment, 


ee ECO . Dennis M. Drew, "Military Art and the American 


Tradition: The Vietnam Paradox Revisited," Air University 
Review, Jan.-Feb. 1983, p. 33. On the increasing interest in 
the Lessons of the Vietnam War, in both the academic world 
and the military, see Fox Butterfield, "The New Vietnam 


Sevetausiip,’ ithe New York Times Magazine, 15 Feb., 1985. 





and who has sought to place the war in perspective. His work 
Popeaweny marks the beginning of a truly critical analysis 
ecie War, and the beginnime of a strategic frame of mind in 
American military er eieere “> On the whole, however, the 
military remains tied to a discussion of strategy in terms of 
the defense budget, vice addressing the defense budget in 
terms of strategy. The level of defense spending is merely 
Een siteasure Of the ability of the military to do its job, 
and an arguably poor one at that. The military however, 
continues to insist on its use, a convention all too welcomed 
bpmecivilians who know not the art of war and the difficulties 
inherent in combat. The military has in short surrendered its 


ewons slit--expertise in the art of war. Writing of the 


failure of strategy in Vietnam, Summers argues: 


On eee oO CVeCna be WOmKomby nti teary Olticers have 
recently appeared that urge an increased emphasis on the studv 
Srameemeary are. Most recent are those of Lt. Col. Drew, 
"Military Art and the American Traiditon"; and RAdm. Stockdale, 
"Educating Leaders". The Naval Institute has presented some 
EMeemueme amticles on the subject over the past several years. 
Among the more noteworthy are RAdm. Winnefeld, "The Quality of 
Wvemetrrcer Corps,” pp. 32-358; Cdr. Buell, "The Education of 
Peicrmmorn spp. 40-45; and Cdr. Robert C. Powers, USN, 
escalation Control,’ U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings. 

Col. William Staudenmaier, USA, provides an excellent review 
Pamotudtecvweanad the art Of War in “Strategic Concepts for 
micomnoousce atititary Review, Mar. and Apr., 1982. 
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"Without a foundation in military art we could not 
compete with the rationalistic proposals of the 
defense analysts, and the effect was a failure in 
our responsibilities to present alternative strate- 
cicsmeOsOUnucriyalian wv leadenss:: 

Because the military chooses to argue its case on the 
plane of defense budgets rather than strategy, the debate is 
focused on inputs such as forces and relative capabilities. 
iiiemperspective is technical rather than conceptual. Because 
of this perspective, what plans are developed “tespond to 
techniques and technology rather than guiding them. 

Piecxeetlent example of this Case is to be folind in 
ier moe iehitrick's article "AeMilitary Look atMilitary 
Reform." In a critique of the maneuver warfare concept sug- 
gested by the military reformers, he argues that the American 
apy ecammot thimk of using such a doctrine because of its 
Mmmemlogistics tail. This tail is caused by requirements 
fOr fuel, im both large quantities and high quality. He 
fails to address the substance of maneuver warfare; and he 
eecomnoe Orovide the slightest hope that these essentiaily 
technical difficulties can be overcome. Not, it is far 
better, from his vantage point, to continue to develop the 
very high technology equipment which has given rise to the 


7 


Menh witteene first place, rather than change.*" 


an Serategy, p. 44. He also notes here that “this 
problem lingers on.'' See Edward Luttwak, ''The Decline of 
American Military Leadership,'"' Parameters: Journal of the US 


Pripmicmmeollese, Dec. 1980, ppy 82-86. 


Soa Mibttanye Loox at Miltcary Rerorm,' pp. OU-61. 
Professor McKitrick is a member of the Department of Social 
SBerences, US. Military Academy. 
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Such an inversion of the roles of ends and means 7s, 
Peremtunately, a trait of the American military. It leads 
not to innovation and adaptability, which are so sorely 
needed, but to an obsession with the status quo. Without a 
concept of strategy, the military is forced to act and plan 
Out OF habit, for there is no guidance for the direction 


which change must Follow." " 


Dd este ne Comal trons 4) it 
Mist ecomtinue to do things as it has in the past until 
Peeesented, wsually in the form of a military setback, with 
the evidence of necessary change. An excellent example is 
the tendency with which the Navy clung to the concept of the 
battle line up to 7 December, iO 
Out of this tendency toward the status quo, several 
requirements demand attention. These requirements in turn 
Peoeememune Criteria of reform. The first is the need to 
improve strategic planning, both short and long range; to 
Merlizesthe long range perspective properly; and to coordinate 
the efforts of the various organizations within the Department 
of Defense (and without it). The second requirement is to 
foster an environment of initiative, innovation and boldness, 
that will encourage flexibility and responsiveness, and will 
allow a delegation of authority to lower levels. This is 
essential if the threat posed by the international system is 
248 


Beaufre, Introduction to Strategy, p. 29. 
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peeve met. The third necessity is to encourage self- 
criticism. >? Only in this way may the process be improved 
from within in response to developments from without. Self- 
Semetaism EOSters a Continuous evolution of ideas. If such 
eueativeness 1s stifled in preference to conformity, the 
implication arises that the existing doctrine cannot stand 
the test of new ideas. Indeed, it could go so far as to 


mean there iS in fact no deere. (oe 


The final requirement 
1s to improve public awareness and support, and this can 
Only be accomplished by articulating a strategy that is tied 
to the national values; values the people can understand and 
appreciate. 
ooeatning Of Officers 
sam Sarkesian has stated: 

"fT am...convinced that the problems facing the military 
profession are more philosophical and political than 
organizational or administrative.''494 

His concluding chapter, of which this passage is a part, 


emphasizes the argument that tinkering with organization and 


BOGGcemSernueture, Without alterins the philosophical foundations 


90-1 ausewitz discusses this in the context of "Critical 
Piiaewces. 9) On War, 11:5. See also Summers On Strategy, 
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Siewmmcomges., Pp. S5-92. 
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+92 Beyond the Battlefield: The New Military 
Puetesstonalism (New York: Pergamon Press, 1981), p. 266. 
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wamewc OfL'CCr Corps, amounts to ™"...putting old wine into 


reo 


new bottles--nothing really changes.' A review of the 


literature of strategy reveals one single common thread, one 
that is emphasized repeatedly, and just as often forgotten: 
the moral factors in war dominate. These are the factors 
which reform must address if it is to succeed, and these are 
the factors that planners must understand: 

"What battles have in common is human: the behavior 
Siemenestrucelineg to reconcile their instinct for 
self-preservation, their sense of honour and the 
achievement of some aim over which other men are 
ready to kill them. The study of battle is there- 
fore always a study of fear and usually of courage; 
always of leadership, usually of obedience;... 
always of uncertainty and doubt, misinformation and 
misapprehension, usually also of faith and sometimes 
of vision; always of violence, sometimes also of cruelty, 
self-sacrifice, compassion...'"2>4 

This quote is no more than a restatement Clausewitz and 
Napoleon, and it has been echoed time and again since their 


eee 
Reflecting both Keegan's conclusion and the theme of 
wake stan'’s critique, David AbShire, in the opening sentence 
of "The Leadership Debate" argues that: 
TMiemeomcmethe challenges that face the United States in 


the 1980's and beyond is more serious than the decline 
of leadership throughout American society.''49° 


--"Thid.,, p. 268. 


oun Keegan, The Face of Battle (New York: The Viking 
Bmess. 19/6), pp. 297-298. 


253uThe Leadership Debate," The Washington Quarterly, 
hemor 1985, p. 29. 
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It 1s clear that one of the most pressing needs is to reform 
che training of officers, and to change their perspective 
from that of adherers to the status quo to leaders of change. 
While this adjustment must, in time, affect the whole of the 
officer corps, it is of the utmost urgency to begin now with 
the strategic planners who will develop the plans by which 
the military will march into the future. 

In what direction must this change proceed? Basically 
eichewadke two essential ingredients to the education of a 
Peraecote Planner, both of which are presently lacking. The 
mueoemioed tirm foundation in philosephy. That this field of 
Eelapemas long been regarded as Superfluous by the action- 
Minded and technically-oriented military is no reason that 
MmemsmOWid Continue to be so. The value of this type of back- 
PeOlma t1E€S not in the realm of application of the principles 
learned, but more in the development of a firm foundation 
Meone which an officer, planner, or commander, can base his 
decisions. While a lack of philosophical foundation may 
cause no serious problems in a time of "business-as-usual,"' 
Pemecan precipitate collapse, as Admiral Stockdale argues, in 
time of crisis. He goes on to argue that philosophy, by 
aeeeomiivasimteerity, can “...give a person something to rely 
on when perspective seems to blur, when rules and principles 
seem to waver, and when faced with a hard choice of right 


Peo 0 
and wrong. 
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ClawsewltzZ, in nls Chapcer On military genius in war, 
provides a glimpse of the pressures the combat leader must 
Mechstand, pressures that exist today as well as in his time, 
and that pertains equally to land, sea and air warfare: 

"It 1s the impact of the ebbing of moral and physical 
strength, of the heart-rending spectacle of the dead 
and wounded, that the commander has to withstand-- 
est in himself, and then in all those who, directly 
or indirectly, have entrusted him with their thoughts 
and feelings, hopes and fears. As each man's strength 
Gimmes, OUL, as it no longer responds to his will, tne 
Anenrtsa oy the whole gradually comes to rest on the 
Gommapaer Ss Wille alone. The ardor of his spirit must 
Geminabke the flame of purpose in all _ others; his in- 
ward fire must revive their hope.'"4°/ (Emphasis 
added) 

Where in the training of an engineer, manager, or 
analyst, is there found the necessary background to support 
such an awesome responsibility? It is not. Only with a firm 
Zoumdation im philosophy and in the ideals of his nation can 
an officer hope to meet the challenge set for him. The 
strategic planner, though he may not be the commander, must 
understand these pressures if he is to provide the commander 
with appropriate options; therefore he too must have a firm 
founding in philosophy. 


The main impediment to such education is the rapid 


pace of officer assignment patterns today. One proceeds from 


234 On Mel oe l04. Also, tor a classic analysis of the 
individwalein battle, especially junior officers, see John 
ecm iveerace ot Battle, paretcularly Chapter 5. 
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emeol tO field (or séa), the schools preparing for the field. 
Nowhere does one gain the respite necessary for the deep con- 
templation required to assimilate the principles of philosophy. 
Indeed, as John Collins suggests, those schools which provide 
a basic foundation (in mid-career), adhere to the "Scattergun" 


approach: 


"Military strategy courses in the National War College 
core curriculum during the period 1960-1981 averaged 
fimeepres in I7 duty days. Some of the topics were 
Hemet a semester Or more. That approach allows mini- 
mum Opportunity to study the strengths and weaknesses 
of present goncepts, much less compare them with 
options.'4° 


Smeasceeernard Brodie argues: 


meee re has to be added that™in the training of the 

modern officer such study and rumination are not 
mmuonecdstonr C€1tner at the start college level or 
the war college.''é 


Philosophy requires contemplation and study, it cannot 
be batch fed. Likewise, the second basic area of study also 
mecpmenese time. History, according to Stockdale, “...gives 
perspective to the problems of the present and drives home 
the point that there is really very little new under the 
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sun iimencmtiaeld of Mel ttany sant, ssieh a study of 


Meetor, especially military history, provides the only sub- 
stitute for combat experience; experience which is becoming 


increasingly costly and rare today. For confirmation of the 


= Sohn CoMmincs em Deionscurbanmims, p, Ldc. 


oo oWar ame Politics, p. 44¢é. 
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value of the study of history to an army, one need only refer 
to the superb performance of the relatively inexperienced 
Prussian army against the Austrians at the battle of Sadowa 
in 1866.7° 

Without a study of history, the commander and the 
planner are forced to rely on their own narrow experience in 
the formulation of plans. In that one's own experience sel- 
memeexceeds thirty years and is subject to select recall, it 
1s history that must form the core of the planner's tools. 
Through it he may see how plans have worked and how they have 
aed Im the past; he can come to understand the true nature 
of friction in war, and the overriding concern he must have 
for simplicity. Perhaps of greatest import, the study of 
history will lend to the planner a sense of confidence in his 
decisions, which will enable him to withstand counter opinions 
as well as the vicissitudes of battle. 

"If we are to regain some of the uncertainties of our 
life, we must understand and incorporate the most 
universal and worthy 4deas Of ties past, Into. our 
present existence. 


Without such training, the planner is likely to base nis 


SP wielicrlonseon some criterion other than friction or the 


one Superiority OLsthe Prussian army in the [eighteen-= |] 
Sixties was made possible only by its organization, by its 
Deadcetime training, and by the theoretical study of war." 
fagomiolborn, “Moltke and Schiieffen: The Prussian-German 
Derooue simviakers of Modérn Stratesy, ec. E.M. Earle, p. 1/2. 
Diag 


Mmiekwever,  Ihoughts one wiam serurpose in Life," p. 72. 
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nature of war. This criterion can take the form of economic 
efficiency or probabilities of success. These, however, do 
HemmeconiGrm fo the nature of conflict, and therefore will be 


unlikely to succeed, except in the most favorable of 


: ZO 
Sumeums tances. 


(ios, the education of “commanders and planners alike 


must be based on philosophy and history, not just in passing 


o > 


been great depth. For only in this way can the officer 
Boonmechie art of war, cand only by learning the art of war can 
Wemnepe to prevail in the fluid and fast paced environment of 
Geaay. ouch training provides the officer with the tools 
necessary to thtnk, not just to know; and these are the tools 
oocmebal fo the concept o£ strategy as a metnod of thought. 
As Rodger argues in his indictment of the Royal Navy of the 
ich Century: 


imicmaap in their experience made it all the more 
important that they.should have been trained to 
Volmkeclecarlv....(HWowever], mo education was given 
which tended to broaden the mind or develop the 
powers of informed judgment....If naval officers 
nad been trained not only to know, but to think, 
they might have realized that the circumstances in 
which they had grown up, far from being inevitable 
and immutable, were the accidental consequences of 
circumstances which were, by the 1850s, already pas- 
sing away....As it was, they were knowledgeable and 
enthusiastic proponents of technical change and 
material development, who had lost sight of the 
objects for which the Navy existed; highly tracned, 
and wholly uneducated. "297 (Emphasis added) 


‘© 3possony sds ouune lhe. obnateny Ole lLechnology, p. 88. 
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O4N ALM. Rodger, "British Naval Thought and Naval Policy, 
1820-1890: Strategic Thought in an Era of Technological 


Change,"' in New Aspects of Naval History, ed. Craig L. Symonds 
(mmapetis, Md.: Naval Institute Press, 1981), pp. 148-149. 
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The British obsession with technology stemmed from the 
combination of a century of naval warfare that pitted the 
mighty Royal Navy against the tribes of Africa and the pirates 
of the South China Sea, and the rapid pace of technological 
Change in that period. From the fall of Napoleon to the First 
World War, no serious naval threat was faced. 

The U.S. Navy is in much the same situation today, not 
having fought a major naval force in battle since 1945. The 
uses of the fleet since World War II have been markedly 
Similar to those of the Royal Navy in the 19th Century. The 
“edo tomon technology and training is also similar. Without 
Meoerdtegy tO Pive perspective to this recent trend, the 
military thus risks falling into the same trap that the 
Poielomedid. TO Stiard against this, to maintain a "fighting 
edge,"' requires a study of the art of war based on philosophy 
and history. In the words of Marshal Maurice de Saxe: 

",..very few men occupy themselves with the higher 

problems of war. They pass their lives drilling 

troops and believe that this is the only branch of 

the military act. When they arrive at the command 

of armies they are totally ignorant, and, in default 265 
of knowing what should be done, thev do what they know." 
Seeeeoassitenment Policies 


Training however, is only half the problem with 


personnel. The other half lies with assignment policies. 


29> vty Eovomies Uponethe Met oe War. (1757), in Roots of 
piucweey. ed. Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, USA (Harrisburg, 
Pier ialitanry Service Publishing Co., 1940), pp. 296-297. 





Officers are rotated too fast in the interest of developing 


well rounded products. “°° 


With such transcience, the only 
Stability is to be found in organizations. Therefore, of- 
ficers receive a well-rounded, but superficial education, 
which fits the concept of managers whose purpose is to fill 
a slot and maintain the organization for the short duration 
of their eae Under these conditions, initiative, 
innovation, and development become stifled. Instead, con- 
formist and not-rocking-the-boat attitudes prevail. 

In order to pursue a concept of strategy as a methced 
of thought, the qualities necessary for flexibility and rapid 
response must be fostered. These qualities include: 

"...imagination, boldness, inventiveness, ability to 
see the options inherent in a battlefield situation, 
willingness to take high risks, and eagerness to 
accept responsibility." 
Such Gqualities are not inherited, and it is too risky to rely 
on fate in the hope that, as in the past; officers who have 
them will "bubble up" to the top. Instead, we must instill 
MieCMenhow, Mot jJUSt in training, but also in experience. 
According to General Donn Starry, USA, one of the major 


200i nnefeld, Ulihnen Ova hittv ott hemOrricer COrpsS,  Dp.250. 


+07 abraham Zaleznik, "The Leadership Gap," The Washington 
Guarteriy, Winter 1983, p. 56. 


08 iiliam Lind, 'Why the German Example,'' Marine Corps 
Gazette, June 1982, p. 61. 
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emoOons 10r German tactical proficiency and adaptability in 
World War II was their '"...enormously demanding and rigorous 
meerect sSclection and training system. "7°9 

What sort of career path is necessary to cultivate 
such qualities? In answer, the need, at least in the realm 
Memo trategic planning, is for a dedicated group of planners. 
This 1S not to suggest that we adopt the system of the German 
General Staff, for it had its defects, most notably in the 
eee or its ability to adapt to a changing social environment 


om Lts attect on reac 


Instead, officers are needed 
noeiave been trained in the art of war, in history and in 
philosophy. These individuals will then proceed to gain 
Experience in the field as every junior does now. The differ- 
ence is that they will serve in much more widely differing 
paserenms., lhe longer tours would be as planners, while 
"field" tours would be shorter. This would keep planners in 
touch with the fleet, while at the same time emphasizing their 
planning experience. 

Trew orimary duty of “such officers would be strategic 
planning, both long range and operational. By thus providing 
them with experience in all fields of military operations, and 
Ppeicoetrinating them into the complexities of military art, 

2699 Change an Army," Military Review, March 1983, p. 22. 
Buses Hans Speier, ''Ludendorff: The German Concept of 


fiomaiewar,' an Makers of Modern Strategy, ed. E.M. Earle, 
Deo. 
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these officers will be capable of responding to the ever- 
changing international environment rapidly, and subsequently, 
fereccavce the need for contingency plans and bulky staffs. 
By a continuous rotation from field to staff, they will keep 
Mimeeeten with the realities of operations and will be afforded 
the opportunity to witness at first hand the consequences of 
eeewr plans. By serving longer tours, perhaps three to four 
eames each as planners, they will be in a position to follow 
up their plans, to ensure their proper implementation, and to 
fecmine mistakes they contain. By thus institutionalizing 
Strategic planning, proper attention will be given to long 
range plans and the development of goals and objectives. In 
“ieimeron, if the products and opinions of systems analysts, 
engineers, operators and scientists are incorporated into the 
planning staffs, there will be greater assurance that decisions 
Muemmagde With the full advice of these various fields. Strate- 
gic planners, however, must be the final arbiters, for sess 
Opinions are based on the environment of international rela- 
fons, and will thus correspond to the laws of nature as a 
whole, rather than of the narrower perspectives of economics 
Peecemaoncewmerinally, by making thesesofficers dedicated plan- 
ners, a corporate knowledge is developed that at last permits 
an accumulation of corporate knowledge, fosters an ability 

to learn from past mistakes, and hence, generates continuous 


improvement. 
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John Collins best capturés the nature of such career 
paths in his description of the Prussian General Staff: 

Mine wstated intent was to institutionalize strategic 
excellence. Supervisors hand-picked officers, steeped 
them in professional skills, kept the most competent, 
and orchestrated their efforts. The resultant apparatus 
Heeuced meeds to depend on one man for Success in 


Bes anle Coote os noOtMdtuer now brilliant he might 
ew 


imacethe system failed in war was due more to the lack of 
moscnt and political mistakes. Furthermore, because the 
system was used by the Germans for aggression in several 

wars does not diminish the value of it in producing strategists 
apamsplanmers of high quality. As was illustrated in the 
bestOorical review of planning in Chapter IV, America has in 
general been faced with increasingly serious and complex 
Mimfeadts OVer its history. The gradual development of a 
Georessional military officer corps from the “man of affairs" 
concept in the early 19th Century through the reforms of the 
Smet, to the National Security Aet of 1947 represents 
Aecomeimiuine evolution of American defense doctrine. As the 
iiciom s cole in world attairs has increased, so too has the 
Eommhextty and Sophistication of the defense establishment. 
The creation of the Secretary of Defense in 1947, as weak a 
position as it was, could not have Deen accomplished a 
Century earlier. 


oH 
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nometie seVOlUutCTON Of War has blurred the distinction 
between land and naval forces, the defense establishment has 
pevcloped toward greater cross-service cooperation. That 
trend must continue. With a decreasing relative power, 
America's margin for error also shrinks, requiring greater 
serbetency and coordination of effort. Hence, while a ded- 
icated group of planners may not have been necessary (and 
Sooteimiy not feasible) in 1947, such a need exists today. 

History is a chronicle of evolution. The concepts 
articulated in this paper must be understood and applied if 
miion ts tO be mastered. The point in America's evoluticn 
has been reached when this is both necessary and possible. 
Seeene military field, such a transition is possible without 
endangering American democracy, and without endangering 
m@mebtean control. In fact, officers trained heavily in 
philosophy and history, and thus commanding a clear under- 
Standing of American culture and the military need to sub- 
maiiace Stracecy to policy, are likely to understand the 
Mmivemranee Of CiVilian Control better than those trained 
Patio y ein technical subjects. As Huntington argues, true 
Beeietan control Of the military requires a truly professional 


ae ee. 
Geeieer COrDs . 


Sconldie:: and  statemp soo role va b-military relations, 
see also Morris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier (New 


York: The Free Press, 1960). For an excellent review of the 
theorv of civil-military relations and some new concepts as 
well, see Sam C. Sarkesian, Beyond the Battlefield. 
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4. Organization 

The intention here is not to delve into the organiza- 
tion which the above recommendations suggest, however, some 
discussion is necessary. In order to foster the environment 
conducive to the formulation of effective and efficient plans, 
meptoecssemtial to develop a greater centralization in the 
Chain of command, but at the same time, to delegate authority 
to a greater extent than is done currently. There is also a 
MeeamtO curther céntralize the planning function, not just in 
the military, but in the government as a whole. 

Mmcone military tield, itvyis essentia! to place a 
Somror Officer, such as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
medete aGirectly in the chain of command, subordinate to the 
Seeretary of Defense.*'* In such a position, he would be 
able to coordinate the efforts of the various unified commands 
to achieve the aims of policy and national Seite cverm. | ias 
would shift the balance between maintenance and operations in 
Bpeewaarection Of Operations, a necessary recognized by several 
Peeecmoeincluding General David €. Jones and Archie D. 
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Barrett. Te quote from General Jones: 


7 Recently (April 19835) such a recommendation was con- 
Pmmneasin tie Geerganization plan submitted to Congress by the 
Secretary of Defense. See Deborah M. Kyle, "DoD's JCS 
Reorganization Plan," Armed Forces Journal International, 

Pa 1985, p. 14. 


Monies , “What's Wrong With Our Defense Establishment,” 


Poaeolewand Mmehie D. Barrett, "Department of Defense 
eee scenom: Planning for Planning," p. 113. 
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"SO long as the leadership of the operational side 
Bolwmic WiLthInetihie comtnrol of the four services. 
individual service interests--which are oriented 
to independent capabilities--will continue to 
sommnlate the military advice womeered™to the 
Secretary of Defense.''2/3 

Centralization of the chain of command would thus allow for 
truly combined arms warfare. 

The Joint Staff, transfigured by the changes in train- 
ing and assignment recommended above, would provide the Chair- 
man with the necessary planning support, and at the same time, 
Decause Of an Operational vice maintenance perspective, would 
tend more toward the long range planning necessary for success- 
muee@perations. It must be emphasized that until changes are 
Mmiesk made in the nature of the officers assigned to the Joint 
eae a Change in the organization will have little effect. 
The planners will have little previous knowledge of planning, 
will be there too short a period of time, and will be too 
dependent on their parent services to provide for the sound 
jotme planning that 1S essential if the United States is to 
Mceretts Obligations. 

GCOincident with restructuring of the chain of command, 
aiempeanniume function must be centralized. This means that 
the individual service staffs and the field staffs must in 


some way be brought under the direction of the Joint Stafe.°/° 


27S wHatts Wrongs With OUn Detemme Establishment,  p. S1. 
21 Seam Hanne, proposes two separate staffs, an Armed 


Forces staff charged with short-term operational planning and 
PieeeGiy subordimate to the President, and a Defense Statftr, 
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iieweensequences of this shift will be truly subordinate the 
eemaices to the national interest, or at least to the interests 
of the Defense Department as a whole. Such an organization is 
necessary if the link between national strategy, operational 
Strategy and tactics is to be formed. For example, without 
this subordination, the services are free to pursue their own 
puceurement furmctions irrespective of the dictates of 
strategy. Such autonomy gives rise to inflated budget requests, 
Mee because the services intentionally inflate their estimates, 
but because, lacking firm guidance from above, they must 
assume that they must be prepared to do everything within 
M@icirvwarea Of responsibility in the defense of the country.~// 
>. Impact of Recommendations 

Potmerequiremémtes were listed above as criteria for 
reform. <A review of them will draw together the preceding 
recommendations and will demonstrate that if implemented, the 


Changes will satisfy the criteria. The first requirement was 


headed by the Secretary of Defense and tasked with long range 
procurement planning. The current service staffs would come 
Under the Defense Staff. Although it runs the risk of exces- 
Sively separating procurement and operation, this concept 
represents a marked improvement over the current system. 
Peeewnead Forces Statf,'’ pp. 59-63. 


Sor ner reasons also exist, one of the more realistic 
ones being the tendency to ask for more than you feel you 
meeas, knowing full weil it will be cut. This practice, from 
personal experience, begins at the very lowest levels. A 
Snowball effect is thus created. See Possony and Pournelle, 


wemecoyveor Lechnology, pp. /7-78. 
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to improve long and short range planning. By developing a 
P-gicated group of properly trained planners, by centralizing, 
Eomateextent, the planning process, and by making slight 
wajyustments in the organization, the quality of planning as 
well as its flexibility, perspective, timeliness and effi- 
ciency also improve; and thus, the first requirement is met. 
The second requirement was to foster initiative, which 
grows out of an organization that places a higher emphasis on 
mice Indivadual leader than on the organization. Initiative 
requires longer tenures in each job to allow the member to 
Padme kKnOwledge of it and to come to identify with it, seeking 
meemyust tO SUpport the organizational requirements, but also 
mmeripmove tne system, It 1s the special nature of the leader 
meteeeat allowed to flourish, will go far in "...eliciting a 
response from followers in order to extend their energies and 


478 Tt is hoped 


permeucdes toward farger goals and values." 
eiaeechnrouch more rigorous training, specialization and longer 
tours, an environment conducive to the growth of these 
qualities will develop. 

The third requirement was to instill an improved 
epeeitte~ehor Selit-criticism. Suech a Capacity cannot rely on 
the current system to develop. Officers who are rewarded 
Momento zero detects’ ™than £Or putting themselves on report, 
cannot be expected, honesty aside, to follow the latter 


e787 aieznik, Mihewbeddersmrp Gap, pac 57. 
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279 . : one 
course. Again, the improved training recommended above 


and the encouragement of initiative should go far to meet this 
requirement. Officers who have the moral and philosophical 
background on which to base their actions, who have the his- 
torical perspective to realize the danger of reporting falsely 
or in a distorted manner, and who are rewarded for improve- 
ments, not zero defects will develop the capability to 

eit “enriticprze. 

Pieadditional benefit wie increased frankness in 
introspection, is that the requirements for reporting are 
likely to diminish, mainly because officers will have a much 
higher degree of trust for their subordinates. The supreme 
example, and the goal to strive for, is the German self- 
Criticism after the Poland invasion of 1939. The following, 
Meer Lengthy quote from an article by Williamson Murray 
Bertrays this capacity: 


"In every sense this campaign was an outstanding opera- 


tional success....Yet the OKH [German army high command] 
judged the operational success as insufficient and 
inadequate. In fact, the after-action reports...of the 


German army for the whole period of 1938-1940 reflected 

a very different tone than the author's experience in 

the U.S. Air Force in the 1960s. In the latter case, 
reports on combat capabilities and performance con- 
Sistently became more and more optimistic, the higher 

the headquarters. The opposite was the case with the 
German after-action reports: The higher the headquarters, 
the more demanding and dissatisfied were commanders with 
Cperational performance. Moreover, the entire German 
system during this period seems to have involved a 
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Buecater degree of trust and honesty between the revels 

ong command. German officers in command positions were 

Not afraid to expreso their belief thatecheir units 

were deficient when circumstances justified such 

comments....Th«s wiklingness to be self-critical was 

one of the major factors that enabled the German army 

fo perform at such a high Level throughout World War 

IIl....There appears to have been little fear on the 

part of German commanders that critical comments and 

evaluations of their units' performance would be un- 

welcomed by superiors.''4 0 (Emphasis added) 

Jomeechiticism 15 the Key to the continual evolution 
and growth of an organization. If the members of that or- 
ganization fear that their honest criticism will be detri- 
mental to their own careers, then either by intentional 
falsification, or more probably by omission, their reports 
foeeeenOot be true. Once this state of affairs develops within 
an organization, information flow is effectively shut off. 
Without this, upper level commanders and the planners they 
employ loose touch with the forces they purport to control. 
ime danger of this, severe though it is during peacetime, 
becomes crucial, and potentially decisive in war. The meas- 
ures suggested above can be of use in alleviating such a 
Sleua clon . 
The final requirement was to improve public support 

for defense. While military officers and most well informed 
Civilians recognize the need for defenses, much of the public 


does not. The analogy of not being able to see over the 


Moampemtesewhach surround them, aptly describes the situation. 


280uthe German Response to Victory in Poland," Armed 
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miporder to Improve the support of this public, the military 
and the government as a whole must first demonstrate to them 
that the forces that the country has are the most efficient 
and effective their money can buy. While this may never be 
completely possible, the continuous bombardment of the people 
with media coverage of cost overruns and leaks ensures that 
1t probably never will. If, however, the recommendations 
suggested in this paper are implemented, not only will the 
military be able to utilize resources more efficiently (the 
equivalent of “leaner and meaner" forces), but it will be 
momemee Sell” itself much more convincingly. The main 
reason for this will be the all too clear link between the 
national values, which the people hold dear, and the means at 
hand. In short, the people will begin to get the impression 
that the military, and hopefully the government as a whole, 


IPm@ws 10S buSInNessS. 


B. SOME UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

The reforms proposed above address the military field. 
MiewewaGbesnot Speciiic, being instead conceptual in nature. 
They are also not exhaustive. Other reforms are necessary, 
reforms in other parts of the government and, though beyond 
the capability of the law, reforms in the way Americans view 
their role in the world and in history. The ideas developed 
in this work form the conceptual framework for these reforms, 


without prescribing their content. Even so, some questions 





Dieewouriaced a5 a result of this’ effort; questions which 
remain to be studied and to which there may in fact be no 
answers. 

First, what will the nature of the system that develops 
out of this framework, and how will it be implemented? A 
key point here is that this paper has developed the point of 
view from which the proper system is to be designed. It has 
not attempted to design that system. Much less has the thesis 
aecressed reform of the government writ large. Civilian, 
indeed, popular control of the reins of power remains one of 
Meeekey assues, specifically in military reform, but also in 
that of the government. “°4 

The issue of implementation begs some additional questions: 
Moat will be the nature and duration of a transition period? 
moat will be the impetus for reform; internal military initia- 
tives, Congressional drives, or external trauma, such as a 
(eeearyedefeat? Will military officers trained in» manage- 
ment and engineering even be able to understand the need for 
emamee and the direction it must take? And, finally, how, if 
at all, will a consensus about the nature of change be 
formulated? 

The next question delves further into the idea of American 


values. How will this system, especially if implemented 


ol General Vessey, in a recent interview, stated that one 
criterion for deciding on any reorganization would be the 
(emeciawecwor civilian control. “An Exclusive AFJ Interview 
HuenecGenmeral John W. Vessey, Jr., Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Bearer, p. si. 
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throughout the government as a whole, impact traditional 
oerleanmideals; If it will result in, or require, a Signif- 
icant alteration in them, should it be rejected; or is our 
Situation in the world serious enough to warrant some changes? 
Is the following statement by Godfrey Hodgson valid, or 
dangerous?: 
elosadyust to a future of limited, though magnificent: 
resources will demand a historic shift in American 
Veceinels. 
In fact one could even go so far as to ask, as Walter Lippmann 
did in the mid-1950s, whether or not our people are being 
indoctrinated into those values; and whether or not, because 
of this, they have the wherewithall to resist the charm of 
any demagogue that may care to excite their passion?“°> 
Turning to more specific questions, how will the budgetarv 
process need to be changed if at all? It can be argued that 
With the increased proficiency of militarv planners, a mutual 
trust and respect would gradually develop between the Defense 
Department and Congress. Again, however, the nature of the 
transition phase is beyond this study. In fact, one must ask, 
how can the budgetary process remain as it is when the opera- 


tional level of strategy is to be responsible for the 


development of hardware, and should have the freedom of action 


28 2codtrey Hodgson, America in Our Time (New York; 
Wowpbeday, 19760), p. 498. 
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necessary for rapid response and adaptability in the selec- 
elon of equipment ?~°* 

The final major question which this study has prompted 
1s the old issue of security versus liberty. For the major 


Part Of American history, the issue was ignored, security 


being taken for granted. “> indeed, 1t was tre =bratish wo 


protected American trade and who planned its strategy; the 
United States was merely the tool. The two world wars of 

mess century destroyed the power of this protector and thrust 
erred into the role of world leader, a role for which it was 
111 prepared. The initial wave of confidence borne of victory 
mirorld War I], was shown to be “...in vital respects a 
fool's paradise" by the events of the 1960s. Those events, 
for ali their value in pointing out to America that it could 
not simply buy peace and prosperity or enforce it with mili- 


tary power, failed to generate an answer to the question of 
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@iemvalance between Security and the Bill of Rights. Will 


284 bossony and Vournmelle aroue tnat, in the technotogical 
war, maneuver is accomplished with industries and technology. 
Strategy of Technology, pp. 4-8. As a result, some form of 
increased freedom of action is required if operational strat- 
egv is to have the requisite flexibility to deal with Soviet 
technological advances. 


D rf 
“8 Herbert J2. SeOrInG.. na Gmenlemnmel-rederalists Were For 
eeateaco, University of Chicago Press, 1981), p. 5/7. 


ee Colin Gray, "National Style in Strategy," p. 28. 
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the system proposed here, by providing strong links between 
national values and strategy and the international environment 
answer this question? Will the answer allow America to remain 
America? If not, what options remain? 

These then are some of the questions which this Study has 
fostered. They deal not so much with the substance of the 
paper, as with its implications. The goal of any system of 
defense must be to provide for the long term survival of the 
nation; long enough term so as to allow the nation to play a 
part in the formulation of the world state. Thus, like the 
Romans: 

eiliiercmtcnVve goal "OG strategic Statecrare [1s]@to 

provide security for the civilization without prejud- 

icing the vitality of its economic base and without 

eonpromising the stability of an evolving volitical 

Siaden.. '¢ 
Piemusi will mever be able to do this until ts policy and 
Seiacegyeds Lirmmly subordinated and attuned to the national 


values; and this cannot be done without further study of the 


Substance and implications of this thesis. 


Gee  GOUNCLUDING REMARKS 


iiemstuay Of doctrine Ehroughout history yields.a composite 


of 1ts various forms. Knowing these forms allows the develop- 
Momteot a seneral concept of strategic doctrine. This is 
289 


Luttwak, The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire, 
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strategy; a philosophy of doctrine. It is this that Clausewitz 
accomplished in On War, an accomplishment that he alone has 
achieved, This is also what is meant by Beaufre when he argues 
that strategy must be a method of thought, not a single defined 
doctrine. Such a concept allows the strategist to see national 
security critically and as a whole, and to therefore develop 
pilan> that fit the circumstances rather than fitting cir- 
Buleanees tO the plan. It is this which allows a nation to 
Pieeecemeat '...Without succumbing to emotional paralysis and 
withdrawal, and without lashing out at scapegoats or inventing 
escapist solutions.“ 
In closing the paper, three broad conclusions are offered. 
First, as a nation, and as a military, America must change the 
way it does business. Reform 445 essentaal. The situation has 
evolved to the point where the United States can no longer 
have inexperienced and untrained personnel in the positions 
Wimeewil lL determine Capabilities tor vears to come. Tne na- 
ture of the American must be changed, for he tends to ignore 
the past as irrelevant and the future as too uncertain, there- 


Cou. . 
The choice is there, 


Sy etavine only for the present. 
either America changes from within, or someone, either foreign 
or domestic, will produce the traumatic event that will do it 
moms. ihe fLormer course 1S preterable. 

“*lstockdale, VEGUC At lie Cade moneeerD . "oe. 


ei chael Mandelbaum, ''The Bomb, Dread, and Eternity," 
internaemomals Security, Pall 1930, p.4. 





In order to reiorm, the course which such a reform i 
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follow must be laid. This leads to the second conciusion: 


iy 
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wategy 45 essenttag. Lacking it forces a nation to do 


oe 
fete 


CQ 


euros 2s 2 nas in the past.out of habit, and condemns it 


UY 


pemredckinc <6 eents as thev occur. If the United States 


ra 
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pomoe able in’ an¥uway to shape the nature of the future an a 
Manner conducive to its own purposes, if Americans are to be 
able to understand that which is happening around them and 
eb 2hPinto perspectave, and if @he countr* is to be able in 
eMooMcar amd distant future to resbond to the fluid nature of 
mene international environment, then it must develop strategy. 


he General’ Beaufre writes in the final paragraph to AR 


Tnttoauctzcn to Sixateay: 

"it 18 this that._! have tried to demonstrate, For I am 
Gomyimeecd that in strategy, as in al@ humen acHairs, 
ZewmasMideas Which must de the dOmifvant amd he cthdding 4, 
force. “But that Dregs us iIweto the realm of piimhosophy.” 
Ama indeed it @s to philosophy that the final conchusicn 

WS add@essed. ithe American natien, amd the military in parta 


ular, have never nad much need of a pnilosopny. Why should 1 


Mica tae BOrizon promised nothing but prosperity and growth, 
ema ne clowes of war c#uttered the sky? 
however. The United States is now supposedly the "leader" of 
tO assume such a role without some overali guiding pnilosopny: 


Worse yet, how can the nation be so audacious to believe thax 
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the world would welcome its dominance? And how could it 
become convinced that the world would be so congenial to 
America's desire to purchase the future it only dimly 
perceived? America must somehow develop or adopt an overriding 
philosophy, one which can bond its people to an ideal, one 
which can give the nation perspective, and one which can serve 
Pema torch, guiding the nation into the future. Phikosophy 44 
essential if America is to sustain the will to survive, and 
if it is to know the direction the nation must follow. 

“But strategy iS no more than a means to an end. it is 

for policy to lay down the aims to be achieved by 

Bei decey, and policy is governed basically by the 

philosophy which we wish to see prevail. The destiny 

of the human race depends upon the philosophy which 

1t chooses and upon the strategy by which it tries 

momemoure that that philosophy shall prevail."494 

pilemtea tS a successful land. When challenged, it rises 
meee Occasion. It is this, as Adm. Rickover suggested, 
tneenesnould engender hope that the challenge that lies before 
arommaerom will] be met. The challenge 15 there; América may 
Mave finally come to see it; noW is the time to meet it. The 
idea of strategy as a method of thought, a philosophy of 
doctrine is designed to provide the framework to accomplish 


ErVesweein short, reform has no direction without strategy, 


and strategy nas no purpose without philosophy. 


24 eautre, imtnrodue € 1l0n .tomormnat Cc Yomepy ees . 
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